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| ‘ AMaeomb County Flock—Its History and 
Breeding. 
g Rhee, The past week we had intended putting 
7< of tie A in gn appearance at the annual shearing 
ILLS, of the Macomb County Sheep-Breeders at 
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Romeo, but a summons to appear asa wit- 
ness in a case of a Harvester Company 
against a Macomb Co. farmer took us to 
Mt. Clemens, and there for forty-eight 
hours we waited for a chance to tell the 
very little we knew about the case, while 
the shearing at Romeo was in progress. 
Qn Thursday evening, in a heavy rain 
storm, we started for Romeo, and upon 
arrival found Mr. Will H. Chapman wait 
ing for us. The ride of five miles to Mr. 
A. D. Taylor’s residence was made in good 
time behind a pacer that showed his abil- 
ity to pull a road cart through the mud and 
rain at an exceedingly lively pace. 

The morning of Friday was clear and 
rather cold, but it was decided to put the 
shearers at work, and the snip of the 
shears was soon to be heard in the sheep 
barn. Four were at work when the visitors 
put in an appearance. During the day Mr. 
Geo. W. Phillips, Mr. John McKay and 
other neighbors dropped in. Mr. James 
McGregor, of Lapeer County, who had 
been at the Romeo shearing, also stayed 
over, and with a host like Mr. Taylor of 
course all thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 

In company with Mr. Chapman, who is 
managing this flock, we had a look over 
it and handled a number of the sheep. We 
found that the flock comprises four dis- 
tinct families, namely Clark, Hall, Bascom 
and Taft. These are allstraight Atwoods 
except a few of the Taft stock, which 
comprised the foundation of the fiock, and 
upon which a single cross of a mixed 
blood ram was made a number of years 
ago. Mr. Taylor proposes to breed these 
families distinct, and to use rams upon 
each which are of the same blood. With 
this end in view he will use a Clark and a 
Hall ram, in addition to his famous stock 
ram Genesee. These families all have dis- 
tinct characteristics of their own when 
closely examined. The Clark blood is 
shown in the character of the fleece, with 
its finelength, beautiful crimp and quality 
of fibre. The sheep are generally of 
medium size, the ewes inclined to be a 
little thin in the neck, with rather long 
faces, good bodies covered with an even 
and very attractive fleece. The Hall 
family are rather under sized, as com. 
pared with the others, but their char- 
acteristics show high breeding and they 
are generally nice styled sheep. The 
stock bred from the original Taft flock 
are large, square-bodied, rather plain 
sheep, carrying long dense fleeces of very 
fine quality, the ewes especially showing 
a grade of wool unexcelled in character. 

The old stock ram Genesee (162), by 
Addison (85); dam by Old Genesee (161); 
2d dam, a ewe bred by F. H. Hall, ani 
sired by Little Wrinkly (48), is a straight 
Atwood. Hehas a world-wide reputation 
from his fleece carrying off the gold medal 
at the Paris Exposition, where it was ex 
hibited by E. Townsend, of New York 
then a part owner. This ram is now ten 
years old, but hearty and vigorous, shear 
ing this year 25 Ibs. 15 oz. of wool of long 
staple, and fifteen days less than a year’s 
growth. As astock sheep hehasa repu- 
tation second to none. 

Another ram, O. & E. S. Hall 169, 
known as Rocket, was sired by the Queen 
Ram (415); dam, a ewe bred by O. &E.S. 
Hall, and sired by Gold Drop (414); 2d 
dam by Bull Dog (104); 83d dam bred by 
E. Hammond. This is also a straight At- 
Wood. 

The Clark ram in the flock ‘is L. P. 
Clark 175, by Moses (495), by General 
(210), by Kilpatrick (71). His dam was L. 
P. Clark 21, by Patrick Henry (183), by 


Kilpatrick; 2d dam, L. P. Clark 9, by Kil- 
patrick; 8d dam, L. P. Clark 4, by Wrin- 
kly Vigor; 4th dam, L. P. Clark 1, or Old 
Favorite. We look for some good stock 
from this ram, as he has the blood and 


breeding to make him a notable sire. 
The ram Perfect (243), by Patrick Hen 


N. E. Saxton, has also been used in the 
flock. Also the ram lamb A. D. Taylor 
489, sired by O. & E. S. Hall 169, he by 
Hall’s Queen Ram, dam by Hall’s Queen 
Ram, has been used to some extent, and 
wili be in the future. He traces back to 
Hall’s Gold Drop by Hammond's Bull 
Dog. His fleece this season was 17 lbs. 
15 oz.,13 months’ growth, and of fine 
quality. ‘ 

Among the ewes we noted the yearling 
sheared at Romeo, sired by Genesee, 
dam A. D. Taylor 60, by Addison; 2nd 
dam by Oceola; 3rd dam bred by H. L. 
Taft, Bloomfield, N. Y. She had a fleece 
of remarkable quality, good length and 
very even all over the body It weighed 
17 lbs. 143 oz. Another one, No. 464, also 
sheared at Romeo, was by Genesee, dam 


64 L. P. Clark 7 by Kilpatrick, tracing back 


to Clark’s old Favorite by Hammond’s 
Green Mountain, gave a fleece of 17 lbs. 
38 0z. No. 600, one year old, also sheared 
at Romeo, gave a fleece of 14 Ibs. 64 0z., 
with a staple 3} inches in length, and of 
a guality to delight a manufacturer. This 
ewe was sired by Genesee, and her dam 
was L. P. Clark 21, by Patrick Henry, 
by Kilpatrick; 2nd dam by Kilpatrick. In- 
breeding has neither detracted from her 
appearance nor from the quality of the 
fleece she carries. { 

The ewe 593, by Perfect, by Patrick 
Henry, was sheared at the State shearing 
at Lansing, will be remembered by those 
present from the fine quality of her fleece, 
as will also No. 145, a ewe sired by 
Genesee, 2nd dam by Addison, the sire of 
Genesee. It will be seen from the above 
pedigrees that Mr. Taylor has peculiar 
views in regard to breeding, and many 
would expect to see alack of vigor or 
constitution in his flock. An examina- 
tion will soon undeceive any one, as his 
breeding flock are not only of large size, 
especially the Genesee ewes, but they 
have every indication of good sound con- 
stitutions. 

Among those sheared on Friday was 
thé ewe lamb 702, ten months old, by 
Genesee by Addison, dam also by Addi- 
son, that gave a fleece of 14 lbs. of beauti- 
ful quality. Also 706 by Genesee, dam by 
Addison, thirteen months old, that shear- 
ed 17 lbs. 8 oz. 

Here we saw five ewes and a ram bred 
by George S. Atwood, of Watertown, 
Conn., a son of Stephen Atwood, and 
direct descendants of his flock. 
The other breeding ewes comprise be- 
tween 30 and 40 head of L. P. Clark stock; 
20 bred by O. & S. E. Hall, who had 
charge of E. Hammond’s flock at the time 
of his death, and made their selections 
from it; they also purchased the celebrat- 
ed ram Bull Dog to head their flock, and 
have bred it in line ever since; about 15 of 
the breeding of O. H. & W. O. Bascom, of 
Vermont, bred from the W. R. Sanford 
flock, and straight Atwoods; 20 ewes and 
descendants from the flock of Lyman 
Clark, a brother of L. P. Clark, who bred 
in the same line as his brother; two ewes 
and descendants bred by E. Townsend, 


Pavillion, N. Y., tracing through the 
flock of E. Thorpe to that of Edwin Ham- 
mond. : 

It will be seen that this fleck contains 
some of the highest bred Merinosknown, 
and the fact that it is the intention of the 
owners to breed it in families will make 
it a good one to select from, as the pur- 
chaser will know just what he is getting, 
and have individual pedigrees with each 
animal. 

We saw some very fine lambs, large 
vigorous fellows, that were full of 
promise. The flock as a whole was look- 
ing rather thin in flesh, but it is a good 
time to see defects in an animal. A good 
fleece and a deep coat of flesh may hide 
many defects in the make-up of a sheep. 
Friday evening we started for home, 
having had an enjoyable visit, and added 
something, we hope, to our knowledge of 
what constitutes a good sheep. 
mr 

THE BEST BREED OF SWINE 
FOR THE AVERAGE MICHIGAN 
FARMER. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Dear §rr:—A subscriber in issue of 
April 25, inquires which is the best breed 
of swine for the average farmer? Mr. 
Smith, of Ann Arbor, gives his experi 
ence with different breeds, and settles on 
the Suffolk crossed with the Chester 
Whites. He says his experience has cost 
him a great deal of money. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have not had any 
experience with any but the Poland-China, 
and none with|their,fattening qualities, as 
I raise them for sale and breeding. I sold 
two pigs to Leonard Bassett, of Saline, 
that were dropped the first of March; he 
killed them between Christmas arid New 
Years. One dressed three hundred and 
sixty pounds, and the other three hun- 
dred and seventy pounds. Mr. Smith 
will have to trot out the cross-breeds 
again to beat the Po!and-Chinas. 

Very respectfully, 

Saine, May Ist, 1884. 

—_——~< oe >__ 

THE illustration given this week is of 
the Merino ram Fred. C. Wood 24, owned 
by James H. Hood and M. H. Raymond 
of Grass Lake, Jackson Co. He was 
sired by A. A. & F. C. Wood’s noted stock 
ram Sheldon 48, the sire of Diamond, and 
from a straight Atwood ewe, A. K. 
Wright 6. The first fleece of the ram 
was 19 Ibs. 12 0z., the second 30 lbs. 8 oz., 
and the third, sheared yesterday, 34 Ibs. 
-|80z.;length of staple, 2f inches; weight 


N. H ISBELL. 











ry (183), dam a ewe bred by Walter 


of carcass, 114 Ibs. 


































































while the shearing was in progress. 


MACOMB COUNTY SHEEP BEEEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


AND WOO! GROWERS’ 





The annual shearing of this Association was held 6n the Fair Grounds at Romeo 
on Tursday last. The weather was unfavorable, and kept many breeders away. The 
shearing took place in Floral Hall, and the sheep shorn made a good record, especially 
when the quality of the fleeces taken off is considered. Taylor, Thorington, Thomp- 
son, Perkins, Chapel, Lockwood, and other breeders were present. We are indebted 
to our young friend, Charley Phillips, Secretary of the Assoclation for a record of 
the shearing, the Macomb County Court compelling our presence at Mt. Clemens 
The record is as foliows: 





















































_Rich 426, cne by Eureka 3d, one by C. P. 
Crane 49, by Blacktop, by Silverhorns, 
one ewe, nine years old, bred by A. E. 
Perkins, of Vermont, (a straight Atwood), 
and one ram sired by Magnet, dam an 
‘All Right” ewe. This was one of the 
best shearings oftheday. The clip of 
the whole flock of Mr. Dorr averaged 14 
Ibs. 

James H. Hood showed the ram Fred. 
C. Wood 24, the cut of which appears 
this week in the Farmer, and three year- 
ling rams sired by him, and four ewe 
lambs, three by him and one by Sheldon 
48. 

Julius P. Dean, of Napoleon, had his 
yearling ram Vulcan (D. C. Smith 108), by 
Wall Street 70, by Rip Van Winkle. This 
handsome and promising ram attracted 
much attention. He also showed the 
same five yearling ewes that before have 
been referred to. 

M. H. Raymond had his ram Trophy 
and three yearling rams, also a two-year- 
old ram and three yearling ewes, all of his 
get, that are very promising; also one 
ewe one year old by Sheldon 48, dam J. 
H. H. 18, all making a fine headed, wool- 
ed and compact party. 

J. W. Lea showed his one-year-old ram 
sired by Bonaparte, and four yearling 
ewes of same stock. 

O. F. Pease showed his two-year-old 
ram Hercules, bred by C. C. Dorr, out of 
a Stickney dam; also two Bonaparte ewes 
that are two years old, and a ram lamb 
three days old, out of a Bonaparte ewe 
108, sired by Hercules, that is a beauty. 

Berger & Brower showed their two- 
year-old ram C.C. Dorr 28, by General 

Dix. 






































S| clez = |weight 
= ei ar. Ss of 
NAME OF OWNER. 2 NAME OF BREEDER. | §EX.! © Pisa Color of ES Fleece 
= 3 wis ek 
a Al<|IFO 2B jlbs. ozs 
J.C. THOMPSON... .. 5.05.25. PERRO. asc spcuiseacxan Ewe | 426) 1 52] White} 3% |12 138% 
Joy > Bae 1j)Owner | do | 80) 2 | 53; White} 2% 113 06 
eB, 1 es segues ald, 2 SRS assesses pee do | 413} 1] 55) 8B 23% {13 00 
J. W. Thorington icnee commas 124 Owner do | 345] 2 | 94] White | 2% (14 00. 
K. & G. Porkimse.............; 117 Owner do | 395} 1] 64) B 2% '14 00% 
SAO i UO eee Sere do | 345} 2 | 76; White} 2% 117 10 
ge eS 56|Bentley Brothers...... do | 351; 3 | 82) White| 23g |18 0244 
| eS EOE eR 5jJ. E. Parker........... do | 35118 | 71) White| 2% 111 06 
PR RIE icv sscs dnc saee oC ee res Ram | 390} 1 88) White] 2% |16 09 
E.G. &@. A. Perkins...... PRPROMMIBES. nina ocheeu oes Ewe | 395; 1 56] White | 2% {12 11 
Ro ear 438) Owner do | 362} 2 | 76) White; 24 |14 08% 
E.G. & G. A. Perkins...... DARIIRED 65 sieucxcacene Ram | 395] 1} 89): Buff | 2% |18 12 
DAC, PROMI ON o o 15.5 0.55100 00.08 ed RBI EN cis 6: ereic visie's ones Ewe | 362} 2! 66) Buff {| 214 |14 02 
Sy Se oC eer Ram | 385} 1 | 66! Buff | 2% |16 04% 
Lee Chape)..... Lescubwees wees 117|Owner Ram ; 400; 1 | 93) White} 2% 17 12% 
le ees eo ee Ewe | 345! 3 | 102! White 2% 118 _ 05 
_ ees PBHIO WHER. 6. << o5.ccos ceac oe Ram | 364} 2 | 100! Buff | 2 |24 06 
ae A | eee Ro sinss%. case ccsase Ewe | 353) 3 G4| White | 25g |12 05 
ir See PERDITION 5 -. ine siieisiseie's err Ewe | 353] 3 | 89) White; 2% {11 10% 
J. W. Thorington....... ....] 5i/E. & G. Perkins......../Ram 342} 4} 19?) .Bofft 1% |23 14 
John Hoaner.................] 57/Owmer.........: Wei). 7Raee! 363° 2) 80) Buff 2% 120 09% 
2 0. ReNDIOD 5. ois 5515 or el EL ie he Ewe | 362) 3 | 80| White | 2146/14 00"™ 
__ sss Os SSeS Ram | 420; 1| 89) White} 2% |14 05 
US OSs LL See eer OININON iss 6's 0.5 0's10,5 00 Ewe | 390: 1] 55) White] 3% |14 06% 
i eee ee ee Slid. manuie...........-.- Ram | 308! 6 | 129] White; 214 |23 14 
A.D. Tayior....... Reesacrese BUS OWNED 655.20.05 0000 cssees Ewe | 375,11 53) Buff 3% |17 14% 
LS eae 3}Owner.. . iEwe | 350} 2] 81) White | 2% |18 01 
Pos WIE csisivines® naviendsis DS OWN OR cn ca secsasess os Ram | 355} 3 | 113! Buff 216 126 11 
J. W. Thorington............ 275|A. D. Taylor Ewe | 397| 1| 117) Buff | 3 {26 08% 
OS 7 ee | 5 eee eee Ewe | 377] 1 57| Buff 3 17 08% 
NARA oe nha chairs TOE CTS a eee yore Ewe | 400' 11 63) White | 2% |13 13% 
MICHIGAN SHEEP SHEARINGS. | abroad were Fred. C. Wood, of Saline, 
and W. N. Adams, of Jackson. 
At Giass Lake. The following is the record of the 
The sheep breeders and wool growers | shearing: 
of this locality, with James H. Hood for ; ==—==-= — — 
President, C. C. Dorr for Treasurer, and al £ia « | 
‘ j i a) so 9/68) 
C. W. Owen for Secretary, held their third Name of Owner. | 513 |Se8locl2 3 
annual shearing, May 3d,in the barns of the sl @ |= Rlteaites S 
. -~ = ~ 
Lake House, @ very convenient place,and = & lip. 02/85 Is & 
also enabling us to get a good dinner at Cl ele ale meee aa aaa 
this well kept and managed hotel. The|s.pP.pean.............| 1 
day was very pleasant, while the sunshine | ?'- .H ; aaa : 
was reflected back in smiles from the do ee 
faces of the many farmers who were pre- red , 
sent, and apparently deeply interested in | ©. Dorr.. jl 
this social, as well as growing crop pros- | James H. Hood..... | 1 
: ; ive Os RS 2” pie ta 
pects, while the shearers made it lively Siar oe ; 
with the music of their ‘‘sharpened | J. W.Lea....20........ 1 
steel.” fe oy | ~— 2 
C. C. Dorr showed five rams, two of » pat ce ore see 2 on = a 70 
them two years old, by Ellsworth and ce.  eeennare 13 | Seslig 1/2061 60 
: do 2 | 365/17 03) 234! 60 
Stickney rams, and three, one year old, ©. C. Dorr 9| a817 14 ait| 84 
by Magnet 2d (H. E. Sanford 400); five do 1} 365,15 12) 2251 50 
ewes, one sired by J. T. & V. Rich 426, = ‘121 dete ona’ = 
one Atwood bred by A. E. Perkins, Vt., | —==--— ————— 
three two-year-olds sired by J.T & V. 
At Ionia. 


The Ionia County Sheep Breeders’ and 
Wool Growers’ Association held what 
they called a public shearing on Thurs- 
day, May Ist, but what we must call a first 
class fizzle. This being the 4th annual 
shearing, we expected a better showing 
from the number of good bre2ders in the 
county, but local jealousies have arisen, 
and apathy and a want of harmony have 
stranded them. Neither the President, 
Secretary nor the former President put in 
an appearance, only John Sessions, the 
Treasurer, being on hand this year. The 
day being a rainy one, made the funeral 
obsequies rather solemn. There were 
but three breeders present, Fayette M. 
Dean, of Pewamo, who is fast getting to 
the top round of the ladder as a breeder, 
showed his three-year-old ram Noonday, 
who wasin fine condition. He was bred by 
T. Stickney & Son. A two-year-old ram 
bred by T. Brookins; one pen ram lambs, 
one of them by Noonday, weighing 126 
lbs. at eleven months, and one by Palmer 
& Rhead’s Centennial; one four-year-old 
ewe bred by H. E. Sanford, and got by 
his Magnet; one pen three-year-old ewes 
bred by J. Van Gieson, and sired by his 
ram Bonaparte; one pen yearling ewes 
one by Noonday, one by Bismark Jr., 
owned by S. S. Brewster, of Hanover, and 
one pen of ewe lambs by Noonday. 

John Sessions showed one two-year-old 
ram labeled John Sessions 95, one four- 
year-old éwe S. 8. Lusk No. 7, four two- 
year-old ewes, J. S. 21, 22, 23 and 24, two 
ewe lambs J. S. 25 and 29. Theshowing 
was a good one, the two-year-old 24 hav- 
ing a splendid staple that would please 
any buyer or manufacturer. 





Among the breeders present from 


L. M. Kelsey came to the scratch with a 


a fine party, in them being the Barnes 
| Tam 24, two years old, and five ewes of 
' his own breeding, one of them by Bis- 
mark, one by D. J. Wright 99, a one year 
old and three three years old by J. T. Rich 
66, a fine showing. 

Below is the record of of this shearing: 
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i 2 as 
S)E Lie -| «& 2 
: Ele sla So gls= 
Name of Owner. | Sex. | 2'O 213° Sq 7-i2 & 
o- = = miss OS 3 
-|@ Fu | Gorm | 80s 
S| 8/9 3 
10'S Ib. oz) a |E Oo 
L.M. Kelsey.....|Ram | 2 24 O71 255187 
P.M. Dean..:..... we | 3| 857|18 04] 214)47 
5. es fwe | 3 | 34719 06) 2 he 
1. Kelsey Score Ewe | 2! 355/15 03] 234/52 
John Sessions..... Ewe | 2 | 352] 9 10} 2 ,67 
John Sessions..... Ewe | 2 | 352/12 04) 2% 5734 
L. M. Kelsey.....!Ewe | 1 | 38012 02! 2% 83% 
At Milford. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, 

The Oakland County Sheep Breeders’ 
and Wool-Growers’ Association held their 
Sixth Annual Shearing at Milford, May 
1st. The attendance was not as large as 
usual, owing to rain. Very nearly one 
hundred sheep were on exhibition, and 
not a poor one in the lot; and while the 
aged rams did not shear as heavy as 
usual, the young stock sheared very well. 























r) =| 
2i$ Zin . 
. a lel ae 
Name of Owner. Sex. | Plo gle gs oS 
-\CA\mse & 
ge (Se 

<4ia [BO'lb. oz 
E. A. Hubbell......... Ram | 2 | 365) 9025 13 
GO skier Ram | 1 |....] 82/15 07 
do Ewe | 1 | 404] 56:17 09 
GOs + asodGctdenr Ewe | 1 | 392} 5912 02 
NOs ition dawk Ewe ; 1 | 372} 51:12 02 
(ik) a eA Ewe | 4 | 363) 64/16 02 
J.S. Bamber Ram | 4 } 365} 11323 02 
CUD RES Seen Ram | 4 | 365) 115'21 15 
IN AN NED OW ioe aio. g. a 6'e'e a ee ie ee 7:18 06 
WW ROS ci55 os craieiars Ram | 2 | 362; 7919 06 
Moe yas yus-ne Ram | 4 } 340) 10624 01 
MO) _-keawkbuscee Ram | 2|....| 66/18 11 
Ove, icisinisisisisnusieiee Ewe | 3 | 363} 68/15 06 
Cs BOONE 5.505205 Ram | 2 ]|....; 98:20 13 
GOr” “kecesavacoses Ewe | 1]....| 42/10 04 
OT eden soins Ses Ewe | 2} 847] 70;15 15 
Oe eantcc visas Ewe | 2|....| T]15 12 
d Ewe | 2!....| 6811 11 
1j....| 98116 O1 
1]....] 98'15 08 
1J....| S042 68 
5 Oo ae 69/15 13 
it... Ga © 
1/2...) 95la5 42 
1 ]...:| 56S 66 
@ ewes) town OO 
1}....| 73]18 10 
4 | 365) 111,24 07 
2 | 355) 54114 10 
++.:/Ewe | 2 | 355} 75|15 12 

L. CATE, Secretary. 

HOW NATURE HELPS THE 


FARMER. 





The great question with every thought- 
ful farmer is: How shall I manage my 
farm to raise maximum crops, and still re- 
tain or inerease its fertility. This ques- 
tion seems to be more important to Mich- 
igan farmers than to many others. Mich- 
igan soil is very gravelly, of a sandy 
nature, deficient in vegetable mould, and 
when once reduced, is extremely difficult 
to restore again. The fertile plains of the 
west, where the accumulations of cen- 
turies have lain undisturbed, must now 
be detectable ground for those who dig 
for present profit, and with no thought or 
care for the future of their soils. Not so 
with farmers of our State. Every year’s 
cropping must have reference to the 
future of the soil, and to its ability to 
continue to yield average, if not increased 
yearly quantities. The style of farming 
practiced by western farmers would ut- 
terly destroy the agricultural prosperity 
of our State in less than ten years, and it 
is very important to understand how best 
to manage, to sustain the capacity of our 
soils, that they may make an adequate 
return for the labor employedin growing 
a crop. Napoleon’s quaint expression 
that ‘‘ Providence is always on the side 
of the heaviest artillery,” may be para- 
phrased to suit agriculture instead of 
armies, and become absolutely true when 
applied to the ‘‘best farmers,” instead of 
the “‘ heaviest artillery.” 

There are three sources or aids to fer- 
tility, which nature provides equally to 
all who adjust their soils properly to 
their influence, viz.: heat, moisture, and 
the gases. Two farmers, side by side, 
farming on the same kind of soil, may re- 
ceive those bounties from nature, in very 
unequal proportions. Thus one farmer 
may have bleached out his soil by con- 
tinuous cropping to grains, that draw 
heavily on the vegetable matter in the 








earth, and receive less value from the 
sun’s rays, than he whostrives to accumu 
late this vegetable mould, called humus, 
which makes the soil dark colored. This 
soil will be from three to eight degrees 
warmer under the same sun than a lighter 
colored soil of the same general character 
beside it. This becomes more important 
in connection with sand, than with clayey 
soils. Sand, when it once becomes heat- 
ed, retains the heat three hours, while 
the clay soil of the same color will cool in 
two. This is of much importance, when 
we consider that each soil must be ex- 
posed to the same changes of cooling 
winds, and the going down of the sun. 
The soi] that can retain the highest de- 
gree of heat for the longest time, when 
the conditions of moisture are the same, 
will surely produce better crops than soils 
in opposite conditions. Here is where 
“‘ Providence” comes in to assist the best 
farmers, and to discriminate against the 
improvident man who wastes his fertility 
by constant cropping or injudicious rota- 
tion. ; 

The next gift which ‘ Providence” 
holds out to all alike, is moisture, andthe 
good farmer is again the recipient of 
favors in a greater degree than the im- 
provident one who neglects to improve, 
or squanders his fertility. 

When a portion of soil is dried care- 
fully in an oven, and then is spread out 
in the open air, it wiil gradually drink in 
watery vapor from the atmosphere, and 
will thus increase its weight. Different 
soils possess this property in unequal 
degrees. Sir Humphrey Davy found this 
property to be possessed in the highest 
degree by the most fertile soils. Thus 
when made perfectly dry, 1,000 Ibs. of a 
very fertile soil gained in an hour, 18 
Ibs.; soil of fair fertility gained 16 lbs.; 
moderately fertile sandy soil gained 13 
Ibs; sandy soil 11 lbs., while the poor 
heath sand of England only gained 3 Ibs., 
and pure quartz sand nothing. When an 
excess of rain falls, more than the soil 
can retain, it passes through and is los 
in the porous earth below the reach ofthe 
roots of plants. The quantity of water 
which soils are capable of retaining, 
varies. Thus from 106 lbs of dry soil, 
water will begin to drop—if it be a quartz 
sand, when it has absorbed 25 lbs.; cal- 
carious sand, 29 lbs.; loamy soil, 40 lbs.; 
clay loam, 50 Ibs.; pure clay, 70 lbs., and 
a peaty soil will absorb a much larger 
quantity. The better the soil—that is, the 
larger quantity of vegetable matter it con- 
tains—the greater its capacity for re- 
taining moisture for the substance of 
crops. ‘‘Providence” here again steps 
in to assist him who strives to improve 
his soil, and it should stimulate every 
farmer to so shape hismanagement of the 
farm, as to become the recipient of these 
favors. 

In connection with the moisture in the 
soil, superinduced by its fertility, the 
gaseous elements aid more largely in the 
growth of crops, than they would under 
conditions of less fertility. The impor- 
tance of the oxygen of the atmosphere in 
the germination of seed, and afterward in 
the growth of the plant, is well under- 
stood. In order that oxygen should gain 
access to every portion of the soil, and 
thus to all the roots, it is necessary that 
the soil should be made porous by good 
cultivation. But some soils, in whatever 
mechanical condition they may be placed 
by cultivation, have power of absorbing 
the germs—whether of ammonia and other 
effluvia, which rise from the earth, or by 
nitric acid formed in the air—with more 
rapidity, and in larger quantities than 
others. Thus clays absorb more oxygen 
than sandy soils,and vegetable mould and 
peaty soils more than either. All decay- 
ing vegetable matter in the soil draws to 
itself oxygen to aid in the decomposition, 
to make it fitted as food for plants. 

The same dews may distil, and the 
same showers descend on the good and 
the poor farmer alike, but the benefits 
each may receive will be very unequal. 
The progress of vegetation is not limited 
to the amount of water which falls upon 
a soil, but to its capacity for utilizing that 
moisture to the best advantage. The 
effluvia arising from a fertile soil is 
readily detected when warmth and mois- 
ture both are present, and this steaming 
and fermentation is highly conducive to 
the healthy growth of plants. The poor 
farmer’s organs are seldom tested in this 
direction, for nature never acts in vain. 
There is nothing in the soil to generate a 
fermentation. It has been drawn upon 
for growing crops too often, or by grow- 
ing the same crop continuously. Every 
ray of sunshine, every drop of water, and 
each of the gases that envelop the earth, 
is a good servant to the farmer who strives 
to fill his soil with food for plants, but to 
the improvident man who strives to get 
all he can inthe present from his soil, 
without replacing or enlarging the store, 
they each are ignus fatui, ever beyond 
their reach to aid, as they might under 
different conditions and circumstances. 

Providence is always on the side of the 
best farmer. As Qu:G 

—_—_—_—~<e »>—__—_ 

ALL parties who have cuts of sheep 
they wish to appear in the Michigan Me 
rino Register should at once forward them 
to the Secretary, Mr. W. J. G. Dean, Han. 
over, Jackson County, as the copy is to 
be put in the hands of the printer at 
once. 
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PENCIL SKETCHES BY THE WAY. 





A Week Among the Shorthorns—Visits to 
Herds in Ingham, Jackson, Washtenaw 
and Livingston Counties. 





INGHAM COUNTY. 


More than twenty years ago we met in 
New York City an enthusiastic natjve of 
France, who told us, “* Live, see Paris, 
and then die.” With the first and second 
propositions we also cheerfully agree with 
him, and had the latter one been carried 
out should not have been in Lansing the 
week of the public shearing, whére and 
when the famous ‘‘ Diamond” eclipsed 
his former record of last year, and made 
one that challenges the whole world 
to equal. Having seen the splendid rep- 
resentatives of more than twenty flocks 
that were exhibited, and the score and 
more that were shorn, we had no desire 
to look at any more sheep, therefore 
took our departure that we might look at 
some of the majestic Shorthorns of the 
State, intending in this special trip to 
visit several herds and combine them in 
one “ Pencil Sketch.” 


The first one visited was that of A. F. 
Wood, of Mason, Ingham County, in 
whom we found almost an old acquain- 
tance, for he came into this State only 17 
years ago from Jefferson County, N. Y., 
(our old home,) and settled on a farm of 
285 acres in a valley, where much of the 
land was low and marshy. Soon afterhis 
arrival and settlement uponit, he com- 
menced active improvements, and where 
then the frogs croaked and sang, to-day 
the plow will turn the furrow high and 
dry—presenting the appearance of fields 
that had always been adapted to it. Mr. 
Wood has devoted much time to thinking 
out a proper system of drainage in this 
valley of 2,500 acres, where more than 
600 of them are nearly the year round 
covered with water. With asteady per- 
sistence (realizing its future advantage) 
coupled with will and energy, he has suc. 
ceeded in having a proper system of 
drainage adopted, and now under con- 
tract and operation since last October, at 
an expense of $7,000 to the towns and 
farmers benefited. We spéebt several 
hours in looking at the improvements, 
and learned during the time that 60 rods 
of 18 and 20-inch tile, 255 of 12, 320 of 
10, 783 of 8, 480 of 6, 592 of 5, 431 of 4, 
and 336 of 3-inch tile were to be used in 
its construction, in addition to the “ pri- 
vate laterals,” and making in bulk of tile 
more than 75 carloads. Although our 
only and sole object was simply to see his 
herd, yet we were pleased to investigate 
with him this work, especially as we be- 
lieved his daughter Nettie, who is thor- 
oughly interested in her father’s herd, 
would aid us in our limited time with 
some of its history. We also looked at 
the large flock of breeding ewes and 
lambs of Leicester stock, which he has 
been breeding for years and exhibiting at 
State fairs, carrying off large numbers of 
premiums in spite of opposition; also a 
pair of grade Percheron mares, eight and 
nine years old, and a dark grey six-year- 
old gelding, all sired by Chandler’s 
Mark Anthony. At the head of this 
herd of over 30 Shorthorns stands the 
bull Peri’s Oxford 44535. He was pur- 
chased from Avery & Murphy at the age 
of three months, is now three years old, 
has seven straight crosses of Muke and 
Oxford blooi, and was got by Marquis of 
Oxford 39681, out of Peri Duchess, by 23d 
Duke of Airdrie 19393, tracing directly to 
Peri, by Grand Duke (10284). ong the 
cows and heifers the Souve family 
come first, and now number 12, with two 
bulls, all direct descendants from Spring 
Beauty by Apricot’s Gloster 2500. Spring 
Beauty was bred by Geo. Butts, of Man- 
lius, N. Y., and traces directly to import- 
ed Pansy, by Blaize (76), and was one of 
the noted show cows Of that State, and the 
dam of Treble Gloster 7331, an animal re- 
markably in-bred, and of whom Col. L. 
G. Morris, in a note to the Country Gen- 
tleman, in 1873, said: ‘‘Having just re- 
turned from viewing most of the best 
herds in England, I can candidly say that 
I think Treble Gloster and several 
of the females were as fine speci- 
mens of the breed as I_ ever 
saw in England or America.” 
Souvenir 6th was six years old last De: 
cember, is a dark red, good form, and a 
fine milker, and got by Bright Eyes Glos- 
ter 25781, out of Souvenir 2d by imported 
Earl of Clarence 14157,Souvenir by Treble 
Gloster 7331, and Spring Beauty by Ap- 
ricot’s Gloster 2500. She has a fine heifer 
calf by her side. Of the same family we 
notice the likely bull 10th Col. Gloster, 
calved Jan. 31, 1883. The next family 
comprise the Pheenixes, the starsin which 
came from the herd of Hon. Geo. W. 
Phillips, of Romeo, Mich. Only one of 
the original purchase remains in the herd, 
and those now depended on most for the 
glory of his herd are two own sisters, 
Phoenix 12 and 28, each sired by Bright 
Eyes Gloster 25781,dam Phenix 3d by 
Llewellyn 6956, tracing to imp. Venus by 
Magnum Bonum (2224). These cows each 
have heifer calves this year by Peris Ox- 
ford 44336. Itis a fact in this herd tha; 
of eight calves this spring seven ar 
heifers. A purchase in addition to thi: 
herd was made in 1871 at Col. F. M. Hol 
loway’s sale, by which was secured 2n¢ 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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small growth which «heat has made to the use AD V4RTISEMENTS 


it, not profusely, but just in sufficient 
of shrunken wheat tcrseed. The light berry 


very important point in harvesting barley 
quantity to slake it so that it will crumble 


Oats are supposed to be exhausting to 
is to get it cured as quickly as possible 


the soil, but while the straw is really 











i Farm. 


How to Improve Poor Land. 
ff. We find the following from the pen of a 
Pennsylvania farmer, in the Southern 
Planter, who renewed the fertility of his 
worn out farm by following this method: 








richer in potash than that of wheat, the 
grain of wheat exceeds the grain of oats 
largely in nearly allthe mineral elements, 
while the grain of buckwheat is deficient 
in nearly everything that composes the 
ash as compared with wheat. ; 
As straw thus possesses value according 
to the amount of mineral matter it ex- 


without exposure to rains or even to dews 
more than a single night if possible.” 


Perfect Corn. 
A correspondent of the New Hngland 
Farmer says: 
‘My ideal of a perfect ear of corn is 
one with twelve rows, ten or twelve inches 





does not contain in itself substance requisite 
to produce astrong plant. 
the first send-off of the young plant is of less 
consequence, 
remedies this defect, but unless wet weather 
follows seeding so as to dissolve the phosphate, 
the plant is partially stunted before the fertllity 
piled around it is available. 
creased store of nutriment is in the grain itself, 


With very rich soil 


The use of phosphate in part 


But when the in- 


down fine and dry. When all the lime is 
thoroughly slaked, fill the tub with boil- 
ing water, stir briskly until well mixed, 
and dip out a pailful. 
two tablespoonfuls of Little’s Chemical 
Fluid, or four tablespoonfuls of carbolic 
acid. Apply thickly, and the vermin will 
not only be destroyed or driven away, but 
will not return while the whitewash lasts. 


To each pail add 


_ __.WILSON’S 
Cabitet Creamery &’Barrel:Churn 


AND ALL DAIRY SUPPLIES. 


posers 


STRICKLER’s 


REVERSIBLE DEAD LOCK 


. it does not need heavy rains to enablethe plants 
nter, 
long, as small at the butt asin the os to make strong growth. What is true of wheat 5 


“I would begin by a thorough prepara: | tracts from the soil, it is plain that when. 





tion of the soil, applying a good coat of 
stable manure, seeding it to grain and 
clover seed, applying at the time of seed- 
ing 200 pounds of commercial fertilizer. 
After the grain was cut I would give it a 
coat of ashes, say twenty bushels to the 
acre, or its equivalent in some potash 
compound. I would cut and save the first 
crop. of clover, letting the second crop 
make all the growth it would, then ap- 
plying 25 bushels of lime to the acre, put- 
ting the lime, as I would all other man- 
ures, on the surface after the clover was 
plowed under. The soil would now be in 
a condition to practice a system of rota- 
tion, beginning with corn and continuing 
with other crops, until it again came in 
grass; this time it should be seeded with 
timothy as well as clover, using manure 
or some kind of fertilizer with each crop. 
I believe it would amply pay to apply 300 
pounds of fine ground raw bone after the 
first crop of hay is cut, as it, in my judg- 
ment, would secure an extra crop or two 
of hay. I think by this method what we 
style poor or worn-out lands might be 
made to pay even though there was not a 
hoof except the work horses; keeping in 
mind the saying of asage old farmer who 
said that ‘he fed his land before it was 
hungry, rested it before it was weary, and 
weeded it before it was foul.’ 

‘If you are not thus favorably situat- 
ed, there are two absolute requisites one 
must possess to succeed in renovating poor 
land. They are plod and pluck; the first 
means he must have physical endurance, 
and no matter how the bones and muscles 
ache there must be no let up; the other, 
the fullest-exercise of all the faculties of 
the brain, backed by a will that never says 
die. This phase of the question I can il- 
lustrate by my own experience better than 
drawing on the imagination. 

“The farmI occupy was certainly as 
dead poor as any in this section. For 
years everything grown on it had been 
hauled off. There was not a wisp of hay 
cut until the second year. I began with 
one horse and two cows. By an extra ef- 
fort I got part of the place in grass, so 
that the fourth yearI sold between four 
and five hundred dollars’ worth of hay, 
returning it allin the shape of manure. 
As my stock increased I have fed up 
everything that grewon the farm except 
wheat and potatoes. 1 have not sold ten 
tons of hay in the past five years, and 
have bought from one to two hundred 
dollars’ worth annually for sixteen years. 
I have endeavored to make all the manure 
on the farm I possibly could in addition 
to the barnyard and stables. 

“By saving and utilizing everything 
that possesses any fertilizing properties 
I obtained a compound in value equal to 
any that I can buy sufficient to go over 
my corn-field, and yet my results to me 
are not entirely satisfactory, though Imay 
be excused for saying that where former- 
ly nothing but broom sedge and hen grass 
grew I now cut tolerably good crops of 
grass. 

**In conclusion, my impression is that 
the soil must be lightened by being filled 
with rootlets below the surface, and above 
it must in some manner be shaded the 
greater portion of the time. And the 
condition of the person who expects re~ 
munerative crops and to improve his land 
solely by the use of superphosphates, can 
best be illustrated by an anecdote relating 
to Lord Raines. He expressed great con- 
tempt for manure. To his gardener he 
he said one day: ‘George, the time will 
come when & max shall be able to carry 
all the manure foran acre of ground in 
his waistcoat pocket.’ ‘I believe it, sir,’ 
said the gardener, ‘but he will then be 
able to carry all the crop in the other.’” 


ever it is sold or removed from the farm 
it carries away a certain proportion of 
the elements derived during a process of 
growth, and a farm can be impoverished 
as easily by the removal of products that 
are considered valueless as by the remov- 
al of those that find a ready sale in mar- 
ket. It may correctly be claimed that 
there is nothing produced but which may 
be put tosome purpose. Straw may be 
utilized for feeding, as it is considered 
excellent when fed in connection with i 
grain; and when used for bedding it 
should be cut fine, in order to admit of 
rapid decomposition. The whole stalks, 
being composed largely of silica, do not 
become fit for plant food until after a 
great length of time, but when cut into 
pieces the moisture and heat act quickly 
and soon disintegrate it. All kinds of 
straw are therefore valuable, and if sev- 
eral kinds are mixed together in the same 
compost heap a better fertilizing materia] 
will be obtained than from any one kind 
separately.— Phila. Record. 





Saving Poultry Manure. 


A correspondent of the Indiana Farmer 
says farmers generally greatly underrate 
the value of the manure from the poultry 
house. He says: 

“‘One reason farmers neglect the sav- 
ing of hen manure is, there is such a little 
of it. They feel it a waste of time to 
bother with it. Prof. Norton says ‘ three 
hundred pounds of well kept hen manure 
are equal in value to 1for 18 two-horse 
wagon loads of stable manure.’ Again 
we learn from ‘Science in Farming,’ that 
100 pounds of fresh hen manure contain 
32.6 pounds of nitrogen, 30.8 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 17 pounds of potash. 
The commercial value of these amounts to 
$8.20, whilethe horse manure is worth 
but $1.36. The manurial constituents in 
hen manure are more soluble and there- 
fore really worth more per pound than 
the hay manure. Now we see why hen 
manure though small in bulk is superior 
in value. But most farmers might have 
a great deal more than they doif they 
would take due pains to keep it dry and 
increase its bulk by the frequent addition 
of dry woods laam. Hen manure if not 
kept dry in summer decomposes very 
quickly and its valuable constituents are 
lost. But goto the woods and rake the 
richest surface soil to be found, dry it, 
and put it in a convenient place for use. 
The floors of all poultry houses should be 
dry all the time and every: day or two the 
droppings should be covered with this dry 
woods loam, which will absorb the moist 
parts and prevent the loss of the rich val- 
uable elements. Once a month the whole 
mass, droppings and mold together,should 
be turned and thoroughly mixed, leveled 
over again and immediately covered with 
loam. A sprinkling of plaster sufficient 
to make the floor white will retain the 
ammonia and otherwise improve it.” 


Barley. 


E. B. Marvin, in the Husbandman, an- 
swers a query propounded to the Elmira 
Farmers’ Club in regard to barley grow- 
ing, as follows: 

‘Barley is often injured by too rapid 
ripening, hence heavy clay lands are best 
adapted tothe crop; however the tendency 
to ripen too quickly on sandy soils may 
be somewhat counteracted by plaster or 
potash salts, at the rate of 200 or 300 
pounds per acre. Richness of soil is a 
prime necessity, hence barnyard manure 
or phosphate of some kind should be ap- 
plied. On muck, lands, four or five 
bushels of agricultural salt per acre 





and well capped over at the tip end. But 
avery small proportion of the ears will 
come near to such a standard, in any lot 
of corn, but by selecting from the crib, I 
am sure of getting all the best, and I fail 
to see why we do not obtain all the ad- 
vantages of any method. The earliest 
ears will be the soundest, brightest color 

ed, finest cob, and will be sure to be found 
by this method, while if selected in th® 
field we should not find all of them. 
Again, by throwing together'all the best 
ears and then re selecting the very best 
from them, we attain as near perfection as 
possible. Barren stalks are a great bug- 
bear to many, but with me they are an es- 
sential part ofa corn field. They are us- 
ually suckers from the main plant, and 
gerve an important part, by furnishing a 
jater crop ef pollen to fertilize the late 
ears, or nubbins, as they are sometimes 
called. The close observer will find that 
the tassels on the main stalks shed their 
pollen early, when the silk first comes out 
on the earliest ears, which are also the 
best ears, and that the pollen of these 
suckers, or barren stalks, as they are 
sometimes called, is shed later, and at dif- 
ferent stages in the growth of the main 
stalk, as the later ears throw out the silk, 
and if it were not for the pollen on these 
suckers there would be none to fertilize 
the later and small ears, andin that case 
they would be anentire failure. It is bet- 
ter to let them remain. Theyare a part 
of nature’s economy, and since they are a 
later growth they can not impregnate the 
earliest and best ears. Again, if we dis- 
sect these suckers with a knife, an em. 
bryo ear will be found at each, joint show- 
ing that they are capable of producing 
ears were they not so late that the main 
stalk has robbed them of sufficient vitality 
to produce the ear. 





Sound Horses. 


An English professor in discussing 
soundness in horses classifies them as prac- 
tically and usefully sound, and considers 
a practically sound horse one that can be 
used and is able to perform the labor re- 
quired with facility, or the ordinary 
duties of an ordinary horse. The term 
‘usefully ” sound has a wider definition, 
and implies that the animal is serviceable. 
Thus a horse with soft, flat, and tender 
feet, useless for fast road work, may be 
employed on the towing-path or farm, 
anddo a considerable amount of work. 
Or, again, 8 blind horse may be certified 
as usefully sound for many purposes. 
And there are numerous conditions of 
limb and body which may diminish the 
speed of an animal, and yet not prevent 
him from being useful for slow work. 
Again, a horse 1s sometimes described in 
a certificate as ‘‘ temporarily unsound,” 
z.é., unsound from some defect or condi- 
tion not likely to be of long or permanent 
duration, whether from illness, accident, 
or lameness, asa slightcold, a wound, or 
bruise, or shoe-bound. ‘‘ Prospective 
unsoundness” is the existence of certain 
conditions in a horse which are eventually 
likely to terminate in actual unsoundness; 
as curbs, osseous deposits, contracted or 
weak, flat feet, weak eyes, natural deform- 
ities, &c. In fact, the veterinarian has a 
formidable array of causes 1n view indicat 

ing prospective unsoundness, and his 
position as an equine examiner is as re- 
sponsible asit isat times trying and un- 
enviable. 





Agricultural Items. 


THE Country Gentleman prints a list of 52 
Holstein cows which have milk records of 70 
pounds per day, and 10,000 pounds or over in a 


man says: 


to their condition. 


i8 equally truce of oatsand barley. Except on 
very rich soil, or heavily manured, we cannot 
expect large crops except by the use of plump 
seed. 


Gombault’s Caustic Balsam. 
As this valuable remedy is being used quite 
by our readers, and in some places 
Wine article cannot be obtained of drug- 
we haye decided to supply it to all who 
c to send their orders, so that there will 
be no @oubt about its being genuine. On re- 
ceipt 0 per bottle, it will be sent to any 
part of this country from the office of this pa- 


Henry Haves, inthe Rural New Yorker, 


says the Polish crested fowls, though 
handsome and useful ina suburban town 
are nouse as farm fowls. 
see upward or backward and are therefore 
easily a prey to dogs or hawks. They also 
require very low perches, and are non-sit- 
ters. 


They cannot 











A good name at home is a tower of strength 


abroad. Ten times as much Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is used in Lowell as of any other. 








per by express. All charges are paid. 
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Che oultrp Dard. 


Laying after Removal. 


Almost every one who has kept poultry 
of any or no variety has noticed a fact 
which has not probably been understood 
or has been passed over as something that 
would not repay investigation. This fact 
is simply that fowls purchased from a 
neighbor or brought from a distance will 
lay nicely for a day or two after their 
arrival in their new quarters and will then 
‘take a loafing spell” of considerable 
length. This has been so generally the 
rule that the occurence has been passed 
by with the familiar comment, “they 
always doso,” and no effort has been madé 
to find a cause for the failure to lay or to 
trace the process by which the hen is en- 
abled to retain her eggs at will. 

Now there is a 1eason for everything, as 
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Buy and Sell all issues of U. 8. 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
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much in the poultry business as in any 
other, and there is definite cause for this 
action on the part of the fowls. 

It must be remembered first that the hen 
is a sensitive creature. An utter change 
of surroundings is as complete an upset to 
her staid methodical life as the burning of 
her house and the loss of all her household 
goods would be to a housekeeper. Could 
there be exact reproduction in the new 
poultry house of the familiar scenes of the 
old one the hen would doubtless be con- 
tented and go on laying without a break, 
provided the operation of moving was ac- 
complished gently. The new house, how- 
ever, can not be exactly like the old one, 
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and we can only approximate asclosely as 
possible to familiar conditions, not leaving 
the new arrivals to stand for a day or two 
on a bare floor in a room destitute of 
proper nests and other fixtures, but put- 
ting them at once in the best portion of a 
well appointed house. With such treat- 
ment they will not make a serious break 
in the work of egg production. 

So much for the practical work to be 
done. Now for the theory in the matter, 
The body of ahen inlaying condition con- 
tains alarge number of eggs in acondition 
of greater or less development. Someare 
so far advanced that no shock will prevent 
their being laid; others are not. The 
former will be laid under any circum- 
stances; hence the hens after transfer to a 
new house lay afeweggs. But here comes 
in the wonderful power of stopping the 
production of the unformed eggs, and the 
hen which has unwillingly deposited a 
few eggs evinces her perturbed state by 
ceasing to lay until, in the language of the 
Down Easter, ‘‘She’s got a good ready.” 
The only way to avoid this hiatus in lay. 
ing is the one already noted—a simple 
remedy, but like many others effective in 
direct proportion tc its simplicity. 

A CORRESPONDENT Of the County Gentle- 
The examination of eggs 
against a strong light is the safe guide as 
When the whole 
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CAUSTIC 
BALSAM! 


ndoubtedly the most yal- 
le and reliable Veteri- 


nary Remedy ever discover- 
ed. It has superseded the Actual Cautery 
orhotiron; produces more than four times 
the effect of a blister; takes the place of all 
liniments, and is the safest application ever 
used, as it is impossible to produce a scar 
or blemish with it. It is a powerful, ac- 
tive, reliable and safe remedy that can be 


manipulated at wi 
fect. 


ll for severe or mild ef- 


Thousands of the best Veterinarians 


and Horsemen of this country testify to its 
many wonderful cures and its great practi- 


cal value. It is al 


Caustic Balsam wi 


bes 


so the most economical 


remedy in use, as one tablespoonful of 


ll produce more actual 


results than a whole bottle of any liniment 
or spayin cure mixture ever made. Price 
$1.50. Sold by druggists, or sent, charges 
paid, by LAWRENCE, WILLIAMS & 
CO., Sole Importers and Proprietors, Cleve- 
land,’ Ohio. 


it has our signature on the label. 


None genuine without 
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The woman’s friend. It saves three-fourths of the 
labor in butter making; easily operated; you raise 
sweet cream from sweet milk; you have sweet 
milk to feed which trebles its value. Send jfor a 
circular. Agentswanted. Address 

FLINT CABINET CREAMERY CO., 
12-13t Frnt, §Mica. 
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a Fairland System 


DOES NOT HAVE TO BE RE. 


MOVED FROM TRACK WHEN 
A CHANCE IS TO 


BE MADE. 
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All Communications }} Promptly Answereg, 


Address,  JANESVILLE HAY TOOL C0,, 


Sole Manufacturers, Janesville, Wis 
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» Gathering 
Cream. 


Send for Catalogue to 


Davis & Rankin, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Davis * Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies, 


24to 28 Milwaukee Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CREAMERY 


@ Hasthe largest cooling 
= surface, takes less 
cooling material, 
takes less labor in 
operating it, and 


] GIVES THE 
BEST RESULTS 


Hias & glass the whole 
jist 
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he milk without 
hingtheCreamery, 

the cream- 





win 
= Raises all Cream 
between milkings. 


== For circular addw 
S. CARTER 


88 
Sole Manufact'r, 
d18-2t 


JOHN 


> Pat Channel Can Creamery 


Used in Dairies now all over the U. 
iia S. Makes more Butter than any other 
a process. Our Testimonials in circulars 

im are vouchers. We furnish Churns, But- 
i@ ter Workers, etc. First order at whole- 
sale where we have no agents—Agents 

i wanted. Send for Circulars, 

WM. E. LINCOLN CO., Warren, Mass. 

j29eow13t 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
£19-11t 








Ee a clean, . to a. 
wear out; i 
willnot break. Send forcireular. 
JOHN S. CARTER, 
Sole manufacturer, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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“ BARBOUR” CORN DRILL. 


Unequaled for STRENGTH 
and SIMPLICITY. Drops 
positively only ONE Grain 

in a place, twelve, siztcen 

b> OF twenty inches apart 
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~~ KING’S HAY CARRIER 
Speaks for Itself. 





THE S.R.NYE IMPROVED 


BAY STATE 


REPAIRS. ff i 
and you will Circulars free. ye 


use no other, 


Vii 
AX 


That it will not scratch your ground. Needs noad. 
jJustment, but will rake clean on all surfaces, wai 
not scatter at the ends. Will form a windrow in 
heavy or green grass. Is easily held down while at 
work. Willdumpeasily. Will rideeasily. Will turn 
easily. Will make less noise. and is the most expen. 
sively built and handsomest Rake in the market. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGR’L TOOL C0, 
Box 400 scam to a MASS, 





MANneapols 


‘Ties the best bundles and uses least twine, 
fas all of Appleby’s latest improvements, 
Easily managed and light on team. 


Finést piece of machinery ever invented, 
Arrangements for shifting very handy, 
popes little attention to keep in order, 
Wakes harvesting easy and pleasant, 
Every purchaser fully satistied. 
Meceives volumes of praise from farmers, 
Saves grain, time and money. 
Choking impossible with PACKER TRIP. 
Wfandles bad and good grain alike, 

y Binder using DoUBLE Pacxer Trip. 
Ks strongly built and practical in working, 
Can be run without pest help. 
Extensively imitated, but equaled by none. 


@2Call on local agent, or send for Descriptive and Tes- 
timonial Circular to the Manutacturers. 


MINNEAPOLIS HARVESTER WORKS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘DiINder: 


PRINGFIELD HAY RAKE 


The only successful 


px SELF DUMP RAKE. 
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aca eS ah all A Y 
Simple in principle and perfect in construction. It 
has been on the market for three years, and has 
been thoroughly tested. Every rake warranted. 
Illustrated Circulars 


SPRINGFIELD MAN'F’G CO., Springfield, Ohio 
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p The many Farmers 
that use them are enthusiastic iu 
their praise. I sell direct to the 
farmers and make the price very 
low. Send at once for circular and 
price-list. GEo.W. KING, Marion, O, 

fi2eow6t a29-9tst. 





3. W. LUCAS, the great ridgling cas- 
trator and cow spayer, is endorsed 
by horsemen every where a3 without 
superior. He is a pupil of the cel- 
ebrated Farmer Miles, and makes a 

—_—=———— _ specialty of this work. He castrates 
ne A Tidgling as safely and successfull 
a4 any other man does a straight job. Then why bother wit 
a ridgling, when his value can be doubled? Send for cireu- 
lars and testimonials. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


J. W. LUCAS, Battle Creek, Mich. 


7 PACES 
E OMicr treo REAL. ESTATE YOURNG. 


R. B. CHAFFIN & OU. Richmond, Virginia 
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EMPIRE DRILL C0,, Box 1400, Shortsville, N. Y. 
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shell is full and dark, the egg is within a 
day or so of hatching, and if the chick is Wil Wier & RPits 
alive it may be heard if placed to the ear. VIL VISE & DRILL 
If all is still and dark, the chick is dead. ag ) most prac: For Farmers. 
Often the little thing dies owing to the nape fgg A bom ger Mag mo 
toughness of the shell, or toa sudden blow on Mieke the Dus ce eee 

that may have been received. Eggs for i ae ea ee a eee png 

hatching must be handled with care, and| {yuh Attord to, protect him co erate 
should be slightly moistened when hatch-| “Bes, 0f which he is the representative, waen't 
ing, if set in adry place. In moist earth, 

it is unnecessary. Fresh eggs may be 

separated from stale ones by examining 

them or ‘“‘candling.” If fresh, the air]. 
bladder is small—no larger than a pea; if 
stale, it will be of the size of a nickel, or 
if very old an old-fashioned copper will 
barely cover the air space. The general 
gritty feel of the shell is sometimes a 
guide but not always correct. In selecting 
eggs for incubation, choose rather there 
of medium size and pointed, or tapering to 
the small end; an unusually large, or an 


year, and also gives the names of 18 that have 
records of 80 pounds per day, or 15,000 pounds 
nayear. This does not pretend to include 
all which might be comprised in the list. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentleman 
‘| asks why the American potato is called “Irish,” 
since the plant is indigenous not only in vari- 
ous parts of South America, but also in various 
parts of the United States, as proved by the 
discoveries of Prof. J. G. Lemmon, who found 
it growing in several localities of Arizona. 
The potato was not introduced into Ireland 
until 1565, but was cultivated in America 
long before that time, and taken to Europe in 
the beginning of the 16th century. The term 
“Trish” is evidently a misnomer. 
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INVINCIBLE caress 


ultivator 


Is made wilh 4,5, 6 and7Shov 
els. Universally acknowl: 


would most likely bearemedy against too es £19-13t 


weak straw, or too large straw. The 
plowing should be deep and the harrowing 
thorough, and rolled; perhaps harrowed 
and re-rolled until a fine, well compacted 
seed bed is prepared. __ 

“Tf the seed is drilled and a superphos- 
phate of lime at the rate of 200 pounds 
per acre is used, 1} bushels of seed will 
be sufficient. The straw may be thinner 
with a seeding of two bushels, but the 
heads will be longer and thecrop of grain 
equal. 

“The harvesting is the most difficult 
task. The color of barley determines 
largely its price. It should be cut before 
fully ripe to have the best color. As soon 
as fully ripe it will color standing. We 
cut much greener than formerly. As 
soon as there is a red tinge about the 
head there is no danger of shrinkage by 
cutting. Harvesting may be summarised 
thus: Cut green, cure quick, house im- 
mediately. 

‘I know of no other crop better to seed 
down with than barley. I have often 
done it and never had a failure. But I 
have for many years used phosphate on 
my barley, and thought the certainty ofa 
good seeding was partially due to its use. 
The grass seed should be sown after the 
drill and not before, and then rolled as 
the finishing touch, andifthe result is 
not satisfactory I shall be disappointed. 

“‘President McCann said afterward, 

that he was once passing a neighbor's 
farm and saw him cutting barley very 
green as he thought, and felt disposed to 
offer a word of caution, particularly when | 
he saw the barley-raked up the same day. 

He did not speak of it, however, and the 

next day in passing he saw the barley 
drawn in, when he concluded that loss 

would be inevitable, that the grain would 

stain in the mow and come out in bad con- 

dition. That barley remained in the mow 

until winter, when it was threshed and 

was very fine inquality. Other members 

reported similar observations, yet the 





The Value of Straw. 


Straw is regarded as valueless on the ma- 
jority of farms—it is accused of robbing 
the soil.of mineral matter in excess, and 
the cofictng claims can scarcely be 
reconciled. Straw really takes from the 
soil valuable fertilizing material, and also 
returns it to the soil when composted or 
fed to af allowances of course being 





ght draft, ease 
anagement and good 
working qualities. TRIUMPH 
AND GEM WALKING CULTIYA- 
TORS fitted in the following 
Double and single 


ket. Un 
durability, 
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HOLSTEIN CATTLE! 
3tandards, Double Acting g Attachments. When we 


Bulls, Cows, Heifers 
8, ers and Calves, placed the Triumph an m first on the market,we 
HOR S A ee 2} were convinced they possessed certain points of merit 
: ° that would command fire attention of those interested in 
Only Superior animals, backed by great milk and | that line of 
butter records. *‘ MAHOMET,” the equal of any 
Holstein bull in America at head of herd. Address 


R. D. UPDEGRAFF, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Farm at BEpForD, O 


O- 





made f@— that which is used in the increas- 
ed gro of the animal. 
ln every one hundred pounds of straw 
there are from four to five pourds of ash, 
the ash containing potash, soda, magne 
sia, lime, phosphoric acid, silica, chlorine 
and sulphur. No nitrogen is found, as it 
is driven off when reducing the straw to 
ash, but when the straw decomposes in 
the compost heap the traces of nitrogen, 
with a proportion of carbon are absorbed 
and partially retained. Of wheat straw the 
proportion of potash is 0.40 per cent, 
while bean straw contains of potash as 
large a quantity as 2.59 per cent; but 
while the bean straw is thus richer in pot- 
ash than that of wheat, the latter contains 
seven times as much silica, which, though 
not really considered valuable as a fertil- 
jzer, as it always exists plentifully, is in a 
condition to be more readily appropriated 
by plants when returned to the soil in the 
straw. Barley contains a larger propor- 
tion of potash than oats, but oats require 
a greater quantity of soda, and yet these 
two minerals are very closely allied. 
Cornfodder contains 1.66 per.cent. of pot- 
ash, while peas contain 1.07. This indi- 
cates that cornfodder requires more pot- 
ash than peas and less than beans, which 
contain more thah double the proportion 
in peas. This is contrary to the general 
supposition that beans and peas feed 
alike on the same matter, as they are 
shown, in noticing the proportions of 
lime required by each,to be rather dissimi- 
lar. Bean straw, which excels in pot- 
ash, is considered a lime crop also; but 
while the crop of bean straw per 100 lbs. 
contains 1.35 per cent of lime, the percent- 
age of lime in pea straw is 1.86, thus 
demonstrating that the one prefers potash 
and the other lime. This difference be- 
tween peas and beans exists in the seeds 
also,as the beans contain more potash than 
peas, though the lime exists in each in 
« nearly the same quantity. 


The sales of Blackwell’s Bull Durham 


Tobacco far exc those of any other Freeport, 
the world, simply because it has tlinois. 
be, the best that can be made. All d aan 


Look for trade-mark of the Bull on every package. 





ARNES MANUFACT’G CO. 
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THE VAN SICKLE HAY UNLOADER 


In capacity, adaptation con- 
venience and saving of time, la- 
bor, and expense this unloader 
HAS NO EQUAL.‘ 
Hundreds of loads have been 
‘ unloaded in two minutes time 
i pga Itis especially adapted to 
Ma Htay short or long, grain loose or 


A New York potato grower believes that 
the majority of our good crops of potatoes 
grow on that class of soils which are gravelly 
and loose, and consequently afford a chance 
for the water to soak off, although soils of this 
kind are only a small part of all our lands un- 
der cultivation; and he has come tothe con_| exact oval egg seldom hatches. If the 

clusion that he cannot afford to raise potatoes | fowls are in a healthy vigorous condition, ~ We will send youa watch orachain 
on ground which is not underdrained, and that | there is little doubt. oo ee : SHALL . BY MAIL OR I EXPRESS; S 0.D.%0 be 


farmers in general in older localities will be - and if not satisfactory, returned at 
Percheron Stud Book 


obliged to adopt that plan before they realize Hi ourexpense, We manufacture all 
OF FRANCE. 


fm our watches and save you 30 per 
reasonable profits from their business. 
Published Under the Authority of the 


cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free, 
STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO. 
STANDARD AMERICA PATCH CO., 
French Government. 
by the Societe Hippique-Percheronhe, a great and 


MORPHINE HABIT 
powerful organization, composed of all the promi- 


and mou — fi the DeQuincey 
= one ean cure himself. quiekiy end patslontipe er pao d 
mM =" fro: Medical men Ac. address 
KANK, A. M., H.D., 160 Faltcn 8t., New York Citys 
nent breeders and stallioners of La Perche, 
where, for more than a thousand years, have been 
bred this admirable race. This volume contains 
much valuable historical information, also records 
of the hertag =p such stallions and mares whose 
r 








j bound, cornstalks, beans, peas, clo- 
7 ver seed, straw etc. 
IT 1S THE BEST STACKER MADE, 


Illus’td circularssent free, address, 


BOARDMAN Bros- : 
SHORTSVILLE, NY. 


The Weeds Can’t Grow 


IF YOU USE 


MOSHER'S WHEEL HOE 
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Tue Journal of Agriculture says: To 
get the most chickens hatched out in the 
early part of the season, and at the same 
time economize in the force of natural 
mothers, we have made a practice of set- 
ting as many hens at one time as possible. 
Then, when they come off, we give about 
two broods to one hen and put another 
setting of eggs under the other hen. Thus 
they may be set three times in succession, 
Some may think that is too much but 
twice will not hurt. Three times is per- 
missable when the hen is well cared for 








To keep potatoes in good shape for table use 
until new ones come again, the New England 
Farmer recommends us toselect as many po. 
tatoes in April as will be required for table 
use till the new crop is ready to dig, and keep 
them in barrels, which are to be emptied from 
one to another about once a week. The pour- 
ing of the potatoes from one barrel to another 
bruises and kills the sprouts so they have no 
time to change or consume the starch of the 
potato. Two men will handle a large quantity 
of potatoes in this way in a very few minutes 
each week. 
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Percheron birth and origin has been established 


than anything, Iecin ane Ay ihah tt 
to the satisfaction of twenty directors and con- 
trollers of entries. 


Negd no capital, M. Young,173 Greenwich St.N. Yor: 
areow8t 
This book will be of invaluable service to all 
Americans who are desirous of procuring only the receive free a costly box of 
goods which will help all to 


and set so early as not to lead into hot finest and purest bred specimens of French horses 
with established pedigrees. A translation of the | More money right away that anything else in this 
world, Fortunes await the workers absolutely 


weather. When hens steal their nests intvedeatieh aan caae = oye 
é mpany the work, which i 
away they generally hatch well, which | printed in good style oma neatly bound. Price $2, sure. At once address TRuB & Co Augusta, Maine 
WANTED. 1 Agent wanted in every 


: st paid. Onsale at this office after Feb 
teaches us & lesson, that dirt ought to be ny pr MICHIGAN FARMER. 
put in the bottom of the nests. lace to sell our new goods. Big Pay. 
Pi} samples only 10c. None free. Cut 
amma this out. Acme Novelty Co., Clinton- 
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pounds of ordinary wood ashes, the cost would t If set in | j8eow26t 44 West Larned St., Derrorr, Mich 

be $1.16, or about $23 per ton. Even after | boxes, it keeps the eggs from becoming P| C E j to aid animals in giving 

leaching to the very last degree, when every | too dry. If two hens with two broods are ‘ Xtricator birth. Send for circular 

soluble thing has been washed away, the phos- | put into a coop together when taken off} _WM-DULIN, Avoca, Potawatamie Co., Iowa. 

phate and carbonate of -_ and magnesia re-| the nest they get along and seldom fight, ECCS FOR SALE. 

main, and they are wort cents per hundred | but if one is put in to-day and another to- 

weight, or $6.80 per ton. Abundant instances | morrow or next day, a row may be looked ences Pree y Pate ook fowls. Hong 
for sale. Fowls for sale after September 15th. 


general conclusion was that to get barley are given where common leached ashes applied | ¢ ill 
. ; w or that will scatter the chicks lik aff. | Write for pelees : 
in the next day after cutting, the weather to soil have come back with double compound a _- wisest. v6 


must be very favorable, and even then it tn ° 
2 est in better and more abundant crops. . 2 ‘ : 
would not be advisable to put & very | 4 farmer's soil is the most grateful thing * ANYBODY can make a pail of whitewash, 


large quantity ina single mow. If placed | can find. Whatever he puts into it will surely | but here is a receipt for whitewash which 
on scaffolds, where there could be some- | come back every time. will prevent the coops from being overrun 
what free circulation of air, storing might with vermin. Procure a peck of freshly 
be effected when considerable moisture} A New York correspondent of the Country | burned unslacked lime. Place it in a 
was still in the straw. All agreed that a! Gentleman says that he attributes part of the washing tub and pour boiling water over 





Send six cents for postage, and 


THE Southern Live Stock Journal says: “If 
we had to buy in market, in the cheapest 
form, the manurial elements contained in 100 








Invented and made only by 
Circulars free, 
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Holly, Mich. 
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INCIDENTAL PROFITS TO THE 
FAMILY AND HOME. 





From the Secretary’s Portfolio of the 
State Horticultural Society's Report we 
take the following remarks upon this 
subject, contributed by Secretary Rey- 
nolds, of the Western New York Horti- 
cultural Society: 

“J shall use the word profits in this 
connection not in its pecuniary sense, 
put in its broader signification, namely: 
‘Accession of good, valuable results.’ I 
shall use the word horticulture in the 
most extensive sense in which we are 
accustomed to speak of it; not 
merely the cultivation of the gar- 
den, but the culture of trees, shrubs, 
plants, vines, flowers, vegetables and 
fruits. 

“There are many pursuits of man 
that affect the family but little, save as 
they affect the character and disposition 
of the head of the family, but one en- 
gaged in rural pursuits labors near his 
home and enlists his family to a greater 
or lesser extent in the pursuit, either in 
direct participation in his labors or in 
sympathy withthem. The horticulturist, 
much more than the agriculturist, asso- 
ciates his family with him in his vocation. 
His boys, and quite likely his younger 
girls, assist in cultivating and especially 
in gathering the fruit, and all join in 
plans for beautifying the grounds sur- 
rounding the home. 

“Horticulture affects the health and 
physical development of the family. To 
those who share in its labors it affords 
moderate, healthful exercise in the open 
air. not excessive exercise impairing 
health, superinducing rheumatism, dys- 
pepsia, or kidney difficulties, but that ex- 
ercise which strengthens and develops 
all the organs and members of the physi- 
cal structure. Those who do not en- 
gage directly in the labors of the vocation 
are tempted to frequent and refreshing 
walks to enjoy the attractions offered by 
growing horticultural products. Chem- 
ists agree that fruits and vegetables con- 
tribute a wholesome addition to a diet of 
flesh and farinaceous substances. Al- 
though they have a large percentage of 
water and a small percentage of nutri- 
tious matter, that nutritious matter is o 
the best quality, and in addition to its 
direct contribution to the subsistence of 
man it assists in the digestion, assimila- 
tion, and purification of more concen- 
trated food. The writer was for many 
years engaged in practical horticulture, 
and during the time reared a family of 
children. Fruits were freely used upon 
the table and few meals were eaten with- 
out fruit forming a portion of the bill of 
fare. Commencing with strawberries and 
cherries, following with currants, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, grapes, apples, 
peaches, pears, plums; apples continuing 
until strawberries came again, and these 
supplemented by canned and preserved 
fruits. Those bilious complaints, diar- 
rhea, cholera morbus, and others so com- 
mor in the summer season, caused by 
over-loading the system with carbona- 
ceous matter, were scarcely known in the 
family. Numbers of other fruit growers 
have attested to the salutary effects of a 
liberal use of fruit. 

“Another incidental profit to the family 
from the pursuit of horticulture is its 
tendency to promote intellectual develop- 
ment. Weare in the habit of consider- 
ing our occupation mainly in the light of 
pecuniary results, as providing necessary 
sustenance. We think there is another 
view of even greater importance, name- 
ly: The fact that our daily employments 
have much to do with our intellectual 
growth. Philosophers have taught that 
man is the continent of nature; that the 
world without is but the shadow and type 
of the world within. That the various 
forms of organized and unorganized mat- 
ter, the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms of nature, do butsymbolize the 
realites contained in the unfathomable 
spiritual nature of man, in his intellect, 
his affections and his imagination. 
Hence, the more intimately man studies 
nature the more he knows of himself. 

“Itis almost impossible for man to ex- 
amine carefully the products of the earth 
without coming constantly in contact 
with thought and purpose; thought in the 
elaborate construction of the parts and 
organs of plants and animals; purpose in 
their adaptation to use. He may even see 
his perverted faculties and passions re- 
flected in the noxious weed and destruc- 
tive insect. Horticulture develops the 
mind even more than agriculture, in that 
man is brought into relation with a much 
greater variety of natural products in the 
formerthan in the latter pursuit, and he 
becomes much more intimately acquaint- 
ed with those products. Every one who 
has been engaged in both of these call- 
ings understands how much more familiar 
the gardener becomes with his products 
than the farmer with his. He handles 
them individually, plants, transplants, 
grafts, prunes, weeds, protects from frost, 
and in most cases gathers by hand. He 
more carefully watches their growth, 
their development from day to day, 
their foliation and inflorescence, and is 
all the time gaining ideas inspiring 
knowledge. 

“The pursuit of the horticulturist af- 
fects him and his family morally. He 
Sees in the complex laws regulating the 
germination of seeds, the vegetation of 
Plants, the unfolding of the blossom, the 
evolution of fruits, and seeds for repro- 
duction, evidence not only of wisdom in 
the Supreme cause, but also of benevo 
lence, for he learns that these things are 
Produced for beneficent purposes; to 
Coutribute to the healthful- nutrition 
and enjoyment of man and the animal 
creation. Every pursuit that exalts our 

deal of the Supreme Being tends to our 
moral development. Fortunate are they 
Whose daily vocation makes them wiser 
and better, and increases their adoration 
of infinite perfection. 

“There is another part of man’s nature 
Whose culture is necessary to the evolu- 
Uon of a perfect manhood, namely, the 
*sthetical. To perceive the beautiful in 
the works of creation is only less impor- 
tant than to realize the good and the true. 


The perfect adaption of parts to the 
whole, of means to the ead, of one 
thing to another,—symmetry, order, har- 
mony, are all involved in the idea of 
beauty. Even holiness is the complete 
and harmonious development of our 
physical, ideal, emotional, moral, and 
spiriturl being. Few pursuits are better 
fitted to develop love of the beautiful in 
the family than horticulture. Flowers, 
vegetables, fruits, plants, vines, shrubs, 
and trees orderly and tastefully arranged 
about the home make it beautiful; a ver- 
itable Art-school, exerting its legitimate 
influence upon every member of the 
family, educating the taste and develop- 
ing a capacity for appreciating higher 
forms of beauty involved in the soul of 
nature and in the soul of man. 

‘“‘And this, so far as human wisdom can 
apprehend, is the great end for which we 
live: To grow in physical stature, to 
grow in understanding, to grow in appre- 
ciation of beauty, to grow in love of the 
good, to grow towards the perfect man, 
to grow in adoration of Infinite perfection; 
this surely, isan end worth living for 
and worth dying for.” 





THE CABBAGE MAGGOT. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In reply to Mr. Fred. Taylor and others, 
I would say we are not troubled much 
with the maggot in this section, and it 
may be due to the presence of lime in our 
soil, which is a gravelly and rather stony 
soil, upon a clay subsoil, which is full of 
small stone. 

The cabbage maggot is now generally 
thought to be the larva of the cabbage 
flea, which lays itseggs under the sur- 

face and eats the roots. The plant turns 
purple and dies. The plants are some- 
times infested with the eggs of the flea 
before they come out of the plant bed. I 
always use fresh soil in my hot beds, and 
sow my seed for late in a new place each 

year. Plenty of ashes asatop dressing 

is geod, and I think superphosphate also. 

If plants are affected with maggot, you 
cannot do much in field culture, but be 
fore planting the roots might be dipped 
in some preparation that might kill the 
larva and not injure the plant. 

In setting out plants we use a trowel, 

with a concave and convex surface, and 
can give Peter Henderson with dibble, 

several rods the start and catch up. If 
the surface is dry, one brush of the trowel 
will bring you to moist earth, place the 
trowel straight down, bring it towards 
you, place in the plant and press down 
firmly with both hands. 

We have now around this town over 


30,000 early cabbage already planted. 


ABNER WILSON. 
TECUMSEH, April 28th. 





Concerning Fertilizers. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Socie- 
ty discussed fertilizers at their March 
meeting, and from the report of the re- 
marks of members we extract some of 
the best thoughts: 

Mr. Wetherill said that the first and 
best fertilizer, and the one always to be 
used, is stable manure, from cattle fed on 
good hay andcorn. It has been said by 
some that the manure from cattle fed on 
linseed or cottonseed meal is worth as 
much for fertilizing as the meal; but the 
speaker did not believe this, though he 
suspected that cottonseed meal might be 
used by manufacturers of fertilizers as 
an ingredient in their manures, and he 
wondered that farmers did not use it 
directly. Commercial fertilizers should 
be used with discretion. They can be 
used with good economy in connection 
with stable manure. 

Mr. Wilson said the standard of value 
in fertilizers is nitrogen. Four-fifths of 
the air that we draw in at every breath is 
composed of this element, and three per 
cent. of all flesh is composed of the same 
element, in different forms, and it is also 
found in decomposing animal matter. 
When vegetables decay, the nitrogen that 
they contain immediately becomes suit- 
able to support other vegetable life; but 
that from decaying animal substances is 
not fitted to support other animal life 
untilit has been through certain hanges. 
When fresh manure is plowed into the 
ground deep, it is put beyond the reach 
of the atmosphere, and the changes nec- 
essary to convert it into plant food cannot 
goon. These changes also require the 
presence of some alkaline salt, such as 
potash on lime, lime being the cheaper; 
but some forms of potash would make a 
better fertilizer. 

Mr. Moon remarked that in farming 
there are three points te consider: First, 
the soil; second, the crop; and third, the 
material to put on. Dr. Goessmann has 
lately made the first analysis of aspar- 
agus, and to his astonishment the ash of 
the roots and stalks show fifty per cent. 
of oxide of potash, which would lead to 
the conclusion that acrop of asparagus 
must have potash in the soil. You can 
get knowledge in regard to fertilizing the 
soil only by actual experiment and the 
use of a good deal of brains. A market 
gardener told him that he put a ton of 
superphosphate on an acre without pro- 
ducing any effect, but, on inquiry, it 
proved that he also put on thirty cords of 
manure; and you can’t pack crops thick 
enough on the land to take out so much 
plant food. The reason that market 
gardeners find it profitable to buy so much 
stable manure is that they need its 
mechanical action on their soils, which 
they cultivate year after year, supplying 
no decomposing yegetable matter, a3 is 
done when grass is broken up, and there- 
fore they must supply it in stable manure, 
which they get cheap and use in a half- 
decomposed state. 


Objections to Mulching Orchards. 


Dr. Hoskins, of Vermont, in the Home 
Farm, says in respect to the practice of 
mulching orchard trees and fruit: 

“One thing is sure, if you begin to 
mulch a tree, you must keep it up. .The 
presence of the mulch is equivalent to 
just so much deeper planting, and the soil 
beneath the mulch close to the surface, 
and even into the partly decayed old 
mulch, is filled with the feeding roots of 
the tree. This mulch is not only a pro- 
tection but a coat of manure, and the tree 
hastensto avail itself of this moist top 

dressing, filled with available plant food. 
Asarule Ido not mulch my apple treeg 











that are in sod, preferring (because [ am 
short of mulching material) to top-dress 
the ground around them every other year 
with manure. But last spring, to dispose 
of the straw covering of a strawberry-bed 
at the bottom of a hollow, I put the straw 
around part of a row of the nearest apple 
trees. The growth of these trees was 
double last summer that of other trees 
close by that were not mulched. But I 
knew I had bound myself now to keep 
this mulch good, or lose those trees. If 
withdrawn at all, it must be little by lit- 
tle, over a number of years. 

“There is another serious trouble about 
mulch. It makes aharbor for mice, and 
one that they are sure to occupy. [I al- 
ways tie up all my apple trees with laths 
or barrel staves in the fall, and have 
boasted that I never Jost a tree by mice, 
although my orchards are full of them. 
But they got ahead of me this year (in 
September), and I am satisfied now that 
the protection must be kept on the year 
round when the trees are mulched. An- 
other danger of mulch is its getting on 
fire. If fire catches in the dry grass of a 
mulched orchard the mulch will burn too, 
and destroy or seriously injure the trees. 
I had my experience of that last spring, 
when a burning railroad woodshed half a 
mile off rained down sparks all over my 
place, and in spite of the most active ex- 
ertions destroyed seven or eight valuable 
trees. Still I believe I would mulch all 
my orchard ifI could get the material.” 





Hybridization of Apple Blossoms. 


In an article on Improving Fruits by 
Hybridization by L. H. Bailey in the 
American Cultivator, he says: , 
‘Hybridization is effected in this man- 
ner: A flower bud, nearly ready to open, 
is torn open and the stamens picked out 
with the pincers. Ripe stamens are then 
picked from another flower and are laid 
upon the young pistils. The points in 
this operation where caution is to be 
observed are: Remove the stamens be- 
fore the flower has opened at all, so as to 
preclude the possibility of any pollen 
having previously been carried to the 
flower by wind or insects; be sure to 
secure anthers fully ripe, and which break 
open and discharge a very minute powder 
when pressed. A small magnifying glass, 
like a linen tester, is necessary. After 
the pollen has been placed upon the 
stigmas tie a stout paper or cloth b 
over the flower, to prevent any other 
pollen from interfering with the work. 
After ten days or two weeks the bags 
may be removed. Usually only one 
flower is a cluster of apple blossoms 
matures fruit, and that is commonly the 
middle one. This, therefore, should be 
experimented upon. Many blossoms 
should be fertilized, for a catch is not 
certain in every case. Fertilization may 
often be effected in a less satisfactory and 
less certain manner, by tying together 
adjoining flowering limbs on trees close 
together. 

‘An hybridized fruit may not differ 
much in appearance from either parent. 
It may have qualities of both. The seeds 
of the hybrid apple or pear are. to be 
be planted, and the fruits of the seedlings 
awaited. In small fruits this process is 
oftener practised than in apples and pears, 
although as satisfactory results may be 
obtained in one case as in the other. The 
nature of the offspring in any case will 
depend upon the nature of the parents 
which contributed to the cross. We 
should not look for improvement by 
crossing a Baldwin with a Baldwin, or a 
Baldwin with a King of Tompkins County. 
A fruit which has a failing should be 
crossed with one which is strong where 
the other is weak. The Swaar lacks 
color, the Baldwin lacks flavor; across be- 
tween the two would likely produce 
seedlings combining the good qualities of 
both. Not all the seedlings of a hybrid 
fruit are likely to produce an improved 
fruit, although most of them will cer- 
tainly do so. It has long been a question 
as to which parent exerts the most in- 
fluence upon the offspring. It was once 
thought that the female or pistillate 
parent exerted most, but it appears to 
vary. In some cases the male plant is 
strongest. Thatis, if pollen from a Bald- 
win be taken to the pistils of a Greening, 
the offspring may resemble most either 
the Baldwin or the Greening; part of the 
secdlings may take after one parent, part 
after the other. Fruits which have the 
strongest marked qualities have most in- 
fluence upon the offspring. It is there- 
fore best not to cross from those which 
are only “medium” inall their qualities. 
The whole subject of hybridization de- 
mands judgment and care.” 





Growing Squashes. 
“Elm” says on this subject, in the 
Husbandman: 
‘‘Squashes thrive best on a light soil, 
abundantly manured. On heavy cold 
soils the best success can not be expected; 
newly cleared land, or freshly plowed sod 
is to be preferred. The ground should be 
well prepared, putting on five to ten cords 
of well rotted manure broadcast, and ap- 
plying one or two shovelfuls to each hill 
in addition. The common, practice of 
putting all the manure intended for the 
crop in a hole directly beneath the hill is 
undoubtedly erroneous. The squash is 
by nature a tropical plant, and its roots 
find their nourishment in the warmer soil 
near the surface, and extend far beyond 
the limits of the hill. It is the» farmer’s 
policy to put the manure where the roots 
of the plant are most likely to find it. 
Guano, bone dust and superphosphates, 
are excellent fertilizers for the hills. 
Some active stimulating manure is requir - 
ed to give vigor to the young plants to aid 
growth, so that they may endure the at- 
tacks of their insect enemies. 
‘*As soon as the plants appear above 
ground they should be dusted With air- 
slacked lime while the dewis on. Oyster 
shell lime is said to be better for this pur- 
pose than commonlime. In severe cases, 
like the signs of rain in a drouth, all reme- 
dies fail. The surest way is to cover the 
hills with boxes open at the bottom, and 
covered on the top with mosquito netting. 
These should be put on before the plants 
vegetate. 
‘‘The cultivator should be used as often 
as necessary to keep down weeds, and the 
surface of the soil mellow. The vines 
should not be disturbed however after 





they commencerunning, and it is difficult 
to keep the weeds entirely under subjec- 
tion during the latter part of the season. 

“For the squash vine borer that so often 
attacks the vines about midsummer, a 
satisfactory remedy is not known. We 
may cut out the maggots from a few hills 
in the garden by using constant vigilance, 
but in the field we are practically at the 
mercy of this enemy until we have more 
light upon the subject. It is not to be 
understood, however, that this is a fatal 
drawback to the business. By starting in 
with more plants than we need, we shall 
have enough after all the enemies have 
taken their share. 

“The small, unripe squashes that would 
appear at the time of harvesting to be un- 
fit for storing, keep better than the fully- 
developed ones, and often sell at high 
prices after the latter have passed out of 
market. 

“The variety most grown for winter use 
is the Hubbard. The Butman and Marble- 
head are also quite popular varieties.” 


The Best Time for Planting. 


Joseph Meehan, in speaking of ‘‘ The 
Best Time to Plant Trees,” said in sub- 
stance: ‘‘This is not an easy question to 
answer. We may say certain seasons are 
favorable ones, but to name any time as 
invariably the best, cannot be done. A 
great deal of the success in transplanting 
trees depends on the season following. A 
mild winter may follow fall planting, or 
a cool, moist summer that of of spring. 
In such cases the plantings would most 
likely be successful. There are two things 
required for success in planting, viz: the 
saving of all fibres and a favorable season 
following. Trees cannot live without 
fibres. Roots are of little account, ex- 
cept to sustain the trees in place. It is 
the small thread-like roots which feed the 
tree through their tips. A tree with all 
its fibres saved is safe at any time. Florists 
carry out this principle nowadays in pot- 
ting plants. When the soil is worn out 
the plant is washed of the earth around 
its roots. Thus every fibre is saved and 
the plant grows righton. But in moving 
large trees itis almost impossible to save 
every root and fibre, some are generally 
lost. A very favorable time to the pro- 
duction of new fibres is early fall, as has 
been often proved. Trees transplanted 
in September will throw out at once alot 
of fibres which will supply the tree with 
sap for the winter. Early fall is much 
better than late fall, when roots have 
been lost in digging, on account of this 
renewal of fibres. Early spring planting 
is good, because the ground becomes set- 
tled before the buds burst and evapora- 
tion commences. Fibres have time to 
form before the leaves, and thus the nec- 
essary moisture is supplied. The most 
unfavorable time to transplant a tree, 
which has lost many roots, is just as the 
buds are bursting. The young leaves are 
calling for moisture rapidly, and the 
fibres or mouths to convey the food are 
not there, and the tree dies. It may be 
repeated then that trees with all their 
fibres are safe in spring or fall. Early 
fall is an excellent time, as the ground 
being warm, it induces new fibres to 
form. Early spring is good, as the tree 
settles in position before growth com- 
mences.”— Gardener's Monthly. 





Horseradish. 


There is nothing that gives better relish 
to meats on the opening of spring than a 
preparation of horseradish, that every 
farmer can enjoy fully as well as he can 
any vegetable that grows. This plant 
will grow upon any rich soil, although it 
will develop more satisfactorily if the 
soil is inclined to be moist. An excessive 
development of the root is what is desired, 
the higher degree of fertility the more 
satisfactory the result. 

All that is required isto obtain a few of 
the fine roots, which may be planted in 
the soil by covering up to a little depth, 
and which will send up young sprouts 
that will develop good sized smooth roots. 
It is not advisable to undertake to use 
the crowns of-old roots, as the develop- 
ment from such is not as satisfactory. 
The tendency is to throw out a multitude 
of small roots that do not grow to a size 
convenient for grating. When once 
started, but little cultivation is required, 
for the reason that it is a plant that throws 
up very vigorous foliage, that shades the 
ground so fully as to prevent the growth 
of anything near it. It does not require 
many plants to supply an ordinary family 
with what they would usually make use 
of during the season. We have found it 
to do well at the outlet of a sink drain, 
and also upon the sides of a ditch leading 
from the barnyard to a mowing lot. 

Its preparation for use is very simple, 
although not agreeable, if attempted in a 
warm room, in consequence of its aro- 
matic properties. The roots should be 
dug as soon as the frost will admit in the 
spring, or at any other season if desired, 
(we prefer it in spring,) and washed and 
scraped clean and white, and then passed 
over a grater until the whole is reduced to 
a pulp, which should be placed in open- 
mouthed bottles, and thoroughly saturat- 
ed with good cider vinegar. Asa matter 
of taste, we much prefer to mix with it a 
little sugar before using. Its use with 
meats gives a gratifying relish, and so 
long as it can be procured so easily every 
farmer's family should have a full supply. 
—New England Farmer. 








s 
Horticultural Notes. 





PETER HENDERSON directs that Lima beans 
should always be planted edgeways, and they 
will all come up and grow vigorously. 





T. B. Terry, who raises large crops of 
squashes, dusts the plauts every morning from 
the time they begin to come up with land plas- 
ter, to save them from the striped bug. If a 
shower comes and washes the plaster off, he 
dusts again. Dust while the dew is on in the 
morning. Lime ashes, soot and road dust may 
be used instead of plaster, but none he thinks 
quite so good. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Tribune 
says: ‘If any one has a pear tree that bears 
spotted or cracked fruit, let him sprinkle wood 
ashes freely over the soil, beneath the tree, as 
farin diameter as the branches extend—not a 
light sprinkle, either, but a liberal dressing. 
Then wash the bark thoroughly with strong 





soap-suds (old-fashioned soft-soap preferred) 


with the addition of lime-water and a little 
flour of sulphur.” 





F. D. Curtis says the ‘off year” is caused 


by exhaustion—over-doing—and when the tree 
is supplied with a steady flow of nutriment into 


its cells, there will not be this condition of ex- 
haustion, which takes a year of rest to recover 
from, but a more uniform bearing, but not in 
such excess. The fruit, however, will be more 
uniform and of better quality, take one crop 
with another. 





Mx. P. M Aveavr, of Middletown, Ct., pomo- 
logist of the State Board of Agriculture, claims 
that twenty pounds of Concord grapes can be 
grown as easily as ten pounds of Delawares, but 
as the latter variety usually brings two or more 
times as high a price as the former, there is no 
great difference in the net profit from the two 
sorts. Six tons is a good yield of Concords per 
acre, and there are single vineyards on the 
banks of the Hudson River from which ninety 
‘tons are annually shipped to market. 





WE find the following in the V. 2. Farmer: 
‘“‘One great cause of decay in fruit is the want 
of exercise of proper thought regarding the 
right time of picking. If, for instance, the 
apples are gathered just a little before the pe. 
Tiod of perfect maturity, and are placed where 
it is cool, and away from light, the due course 
of nature will be arrested, and decay prevented 
foratime. The legitimate course of nature is 
tomature fruits of all kinds in their season, 
and the next stepis to decay; but if by any 
means final maturity can be prevented or re- 
tarded, as it can be if the fruit is picked in 
season, then also is decay prevented or retard- 
ed. 





THE Country Gentleman says: The practice 
is becoming more and more common of pinch- 
ing back raspberries in summer when they 
have grown two or three feet high, and when 
this is properly done, they never require stak- 
ing. Some of the tall, upright growers require 
staking, and this can be done quickly in the 
following manner: First pass along and drive 
the stakes in the right place. Two persons 
will do this rapidly if one makes the holes with 
a light crow-bar, and the other inserts and 
drives the stakes. Then provide a tool by 
bending an iron rod a foot or more long in the 
shape of a semi-circle, with a short handle at 
the middle. This is to be held inthe left hand, 
Then take a sickle, or an iron rod bent like 
a sickle, in the right hand. With these two 
tools grasp the bunch of canes and bring them 
together like pincers, whiie the assistant ties 
them up to the stake.”’ 








The best anti-bilious remedies are combined in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try a bottle. 100 doses, $1. 








NEW ADVERTISHMEN7T+ 


DIPHTHERIA! 


HE PROSTRATION which follows 
Diphtheria, and the persistency with 
which it clings to the patient, are well 
known to all who have had any experience 
with this terrible disease. 
The following letter shows how the re- 
storing and invigorating properties of 


Hood's sow vs vats 
Sarsaparilla ing the blood it 








ing and enrich- 

neutralizes and 
eradicates the poisoned matter from it, 
bringing to the convalescent the color, life 
and vigor of robust health. 


LOWELL, MABS. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop § Co.: Gentlemen— 
My little girl had the diphtheria last April. 
The disease left her very weak, blood poor, 
with no appetite, and she could not seem to 
rally from its effects. Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA was recommended by aneighbor. After 
she had been taking it a few days we noticed 
achange for the better—she began to eat 
with a relish. It seemed to take out the 
poison the disease had left in her blood, the 
change being very noticeable in her face. 
She took ittwo months and fully regained 
her health, much to our delight. We now 
recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA with a 

great deal of pleasure. Very truly yours, 


* "19 Butterfield Street. 


“That Extreme Tired Feeling.” 


“The first bottle has done ~_ daughter a 

eat deal of good; her food does not dis- 
Tress her now, nor does she suffer from that 
extreme tired feeling which she did before 
taking Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA.” 





Sold by all druggists. Price $1 a bottle or 
six bottles for $5. Prepared by C. I. HOOD 
& CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass..- 


Hood's Tooth-Powder, Only 25 Cents. 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE. ,COD LIVER 


. OIL AND LIME. 





To the Consumptive.—Let those who 
languish under the fatal severity of our climate 
through any pulmonary complaint, or even those 
who are in decided Consumption, by no means 
despair. There is a safe and sure remedy at hand 
andone easily tried. ‘* Wilbor’s Compound of 
Cod-Liver Vil and Lime,” without possessing 
the very nauseating flavor of the Oil ag hereto- 
fore usei, is endowed by the Phosphate of Lime 
with a healing property which renders the Oil 
doubly efficacious. Remarkable testimonials of 
its efficacy shown to those who desire to see them. 
Sold by A. B. W1Lsor, Chemist, Boston, and all 
druggists. 








Cood Seeds at Low Prices 


EA. REEVES &CO,'S 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


SEED WAREHOUSE, 


68 Courtland St., New York. 


Catalogues free on application. Mention 
the MicHicgan FARMER £5-9t-mlleow5t 


Small Fruit Plants 


Blackberries, Currants, Goosederries, 
Grapes, Raspberries, Strawberrtes, 
The more common kinds in sonntyy. New and 
——- varieties a specialty. Varieties care- 
ully tested. Plants lifted, handled and packed 
in the best manner. No extra charge for packing 
and delivering at freight or express office. Price 
list free to all applicants. T. T. LYON, 
tmy15 SoutH Haven, Mich 
EED CORN, 


| 0 1 er tested, for sale. Raised 
by one farmer near Toledo. Price $1 00 per bushel 
ofears. Also 500 bushels of gray Buckwheat. 

m11-13 T.S. MERRELL & CO., Torzpo, O. 


Anvil, Vise, Out off Teel for Fara 
and Home ase. 8 siges, $4.50, 95.50 
_ at Seld by hardware dealers 
— 2 wneud 
wanted. “Frite tor 
GHENBY ANVIL & VISE 00, 
Darecer, Moon, 


HOMES IN TEXAS & ARKANSAS 


Low prices. Long credit. Rich agricudtural and 
grazing lands, producing wheat, rye, oats, corn, 
cotton, grasees and all the choice fruits, near 
schools, churches and railroads. Cheap land ex- 
cursions every month. For maps of Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri and Kangas, with all information 
address J. B. FRAWLEY, Pass. and Land Agent 
Missouri Pacific Ry. Co., 109 Clark Street, Chicago 
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INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION 


ARE CURED BY 


AYER’S PILLS. 


, il Ph Kidney Diseases - 

5 one of the most dangerous of the dis-| Also spring from disorders of t 

eases caused by these complaints. Affect- | tive eagles, and are not Sar ae: 
ing as it does the centre of life—the|ingly painful’ in themselves, but have 
stomach —it quickly deranges and imperils symptoms, such as Dropsy and Rheu- 
the whole system, p ysical and mental. Its | matism, which are of the gravest charac- 
symptoms are manifold, and many of|ter. The work of the kidneys is the 


them so serious that they are generally | purifyin 
regarded and treated as special maladies,” 2 thontieendh ot oP gga ——_ 


aie The — — Prompt Relief 
ie various forms of dyspeptic dis- | Must be accorded t ‘ st 
eases, 1s in a medicine that will remove its consequences. Medicines that taht aan 
rimury cause, by restoring the stomach, | pain by dulling their sensibility, or that 
iver, kidneys, and bowels to a healthful | stimulate them to unnatural activit y, do 
condition. Any other treatment is as use- infinitely more harm than good y re= 
less as an effort would be to make a watch | store them to health, the ki neys must be 
ip time b y simply gilding its case, when | cleansed, their inflammation allayed, and 
t had a broken main-spring. their strength restored. , 
& Ayer’s Pills 

Are the best medicine to accomplish the 
necessary work of cleansing, stimulatin 
and restoring. They are more thorough 
in their purgative effect than any others, 
yet are not violent in their action, exer- 
vise & powerful influence for good upon 
the other vital organs as well as the 
bowels, and effectually 


Banish Disease. 


For Biliousness, Jaundice, and other 
evil consequences of hepatic disorders, 
there is no remedy so prompt and thorough 
as AYER’S PILLS. They are also, by their 
= Fig Naty cee be digestive func- 

s, of the greatest value to women i 2k’ i y rely 2 
the most critical stages of existence. wae aid i” hicesenaeneranaieamieae 


© He Who Lives Learns, and Who Learns Lives. ' 


“Tam using AYER’S PILLs in my prac-] “Adapted t is ic 
i and find them excellent.”—Dity - W. | be cure by 7 ad ig ee 

ROWN; Oceana, W. Va. —Dr.Sam’L MCCONNELL, Montpelier, Vt. 

One of the best remedies for bilious| ,, ore a aly: 

derangements that we possess.”—Dr. WM. safe and reliable Cathartic.”—Dr. 
¥ RESCOTT, Concord, N.H. W.Cc. KING, Spencer, Mich. 

“Active, searching, and effectual, but 
not griping or drastic.’—Pror. J. M. 
LOCKE, Cincinnati, O. 

“(As a mild and thorough purgative they 
cannot be excelled.”—J. @. THOMPSON 
Mownt Cross, Va. : 


Ayer’s Pilis 

Do this more effectually than any other. 
Their diuretic effect is not less marked 
and beneficial than their purgative power. 
Not only do they, at once, by a moving 
dose, free the clogged, and rouse the tor- 
pid organs, but their continuous effect, 
When taken in small doses, is to regulate 
the machinery of life, and 


Restore Health and Vigor. 


For all the several varieties of Piles, 
and for the many Cutaneous Disorders 
produced by Blood Impurities thrown 
into the circulation during attacks ef con- 
stipation, nd cure is so quick and easy as 





“They have entirely corrected the costive 
habit and_ vastly improved my general 
health.”—REv. I". B. HanLowe, Allanta, 
Ga. 

“Better than any other Cathartic.”"—M. 
P. SUMMEROW, -tustin; Texas. 


The Best Cathartic Medicine in the World. 


Ayer’s' Pills. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., [Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS, 
Sold by all Druggists. 








LKHART CARRIAGE i) HARNESS MFG CO. 


Makers of all styles of 0 —~ GES -o gee WAGONS, SINGLE & DOUBLE HARNESS & SADDLES 
Harness e employ no agents, and if No. 42. Two-seated Bi 
what you order is not satise $85 E Pale. : 
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Buffalo Grass Pasture Summer and Winter. 


«CORN and WHEAT 


200,000,000 Bus. Corn. 


Pamphlets and Maps free. B, McALLASTER, Land Commis’r, Kansas City,Mo. 


THE GOLDEN BELT” 


———— ALONG THE ——_—- 


KANSAS LANDS axansas pivision U. P. RWAY. 


STOCK RAISING WOOL CROWING 


Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water, 


FRUIT 


30,000,000 Wheat. © The best in the Eastern Market. 

















All my Seed is warranted to be fresh ana 
true to name, so far that should it prove 
otherwise, I agree to refill orders gratis. 
A large part of the great collection\jof 
Seed I offer is of my own growing. As the 
original introducer of Eclipse Beet, Bur- 
bank Potatoes, Marblehead Early Corn, 
the Hubbard Squash, and scores of other 
new Vegetables, linvite the patronage 
of the public. In the gardens and on the farms 
of those who plant my seed will be found my 
best advertisement. Catalogues FREE to all. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, SEED GROWER, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


~* TheWM. ANSON WOOD tart 
eS MOWER & REAPER CO. Winiinatetined 


UNGSTO WN, OHTO. Catalogue sent Free. 


HARVESTING IVIACHINERY 





PIGS PIGS! 


3 


rice List of Langshans 
horns, Plymouth Rocks, 


you want. 


EGGS EGGS! 


Thoroughbred Berkshire Pigs now ready for shipment. Write for prices. 

Three Grand Yards of Langshan Fowls. Yard No. 1: Eggs, $3 per 15. Yard No. 2: Eggs, $2 
ri5. Yard No. 3: Eggs, $1 per15._ I will deliver eggs at Express Office. Send for circular and 
yandottes, Light Brahmas, Brown and White Leg- 
and Houdans. ; 

Please remit by money order or draft. Orders booked or promptly filled. Write for just what 
I shall please ail. 


Cc. S. BINCHAM, (Box 107) Vernon, Mich. 





@ The best Traction and Port- 
able Engines, Separators and 
Horse Powers in the world. 

Handsome Illustrated Cata- 
logues sent free. : 











ANDRETHS’:.: SEED «CATALOGUE 


“GARDENERS’ COMPANION.” 





» The most lete and y 
Pubhai Cote dient ting tices Marker Gaeduaton ecder Case's wari 
Frenty times the price, This being OUR ON RUND T we. this 
rnate Guide for Garden and F: e 0 aft sending ws 7 z T stamps, 
LANDRETH & SONS Sala. for amount. Address 
LANDRETH_& SONS, Seed Crowers, Lock Box, Phila,Pa. 
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AND COURVOISIER WATCHES 


were awarded the gold medal at the Paris Exposition of 1878 for: 
greatest accu of performance, also first — in London 
1862, grand 4B aracod n Paris, 1867, and first prize at Centennial Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia, 1876. These watches have stood the test fe-~ 
ee and are pronounced by best judges equal to any 
made. They are manufactured of the best material, made with im-' 
roved machinery and finished by skilled hand labor, there- 
y insuring an accurate time-keeper beyond peradventure. The 
BOREL & COURVOISIER COMPANY have further reduced 
g the price of their celebrated watches to bring them within the reach 
of aJl. Great care is exercised in the finishing of their move- 
ments, Femme ye to those adjusted to Heat, Cold and Positions, 
and for Railroad use. Callon your jeweler and ask to see the Im- 
proved Borel and Courvoisier Watches. The pabils is request- 
ed to investigate the relative merits of these watches as compared 
with those of other manufacture. 


QUINGHE & KRUGLER, Sole Agents for the United States, 17 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


THH MICHIGAN FARMER. 


May 6, 1884. 
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FATHERS AND SONS. 


« I must look to the sheep in the fold, 
See the cattle are fed and warm; 

“So, Jack, tell mother to wrap you well, 
You may go with me over the farm, 

Though the snow is deep and the weather cold, 
You are not a baby at six years old.” 


Two feet of snow on the hillside lay, 
But the sky was as blue as June; 
And father and son came laughing home 
When dinner was ready at noon— 
Knocking the snow from their weary feet, 
Rosy and hungry and longing to eat. 


‘The snow was so deep,” the farmer said, 
' ePhat I feared that Icould scarce get through.’ 
The mother turned with a pleasant smile: 

* Then what could a little lad do?” 
**] trod in my father’s steps,” said Jack ; 
«Wherever tre went I kept his track.” 


The mother looked in the father’s face, 
And a solemn thought was there; 

The words had gone like a lightning flash 
To the seat of a nobler care; 

-*If he ‘tread in my steps,’ then day by day 

How carefully I must choose my way!” 


«* For the child will do as the father does, 
And the track that I leave behind, 

If it be firm, and clear, and straight, 
The feet of my son will find; 

He will ‘tread in hie father’s steps,’ and say 
*I am right, for this is my father’s way.’ ”’ 


Oh! fathers leading in Life’s hard road, 

Be sure of the steps yon take; 
Then the sons you love, when gray-haired men, 

Will tread in them still for your sake— 
Then gray-haired men to their sons will say: 
* We tread in our father’s steps to-day.” 

—_— —___64o—— 
YOU. 


If Neould have my dearest wish fulfilled, 
And take my choice of all earth’s treasures, too, 
Or cheose from heaven whatsoe’er I willed, 
I'd ask for you. 


No man I'd envy, neither low nor high, 
Nor King in castle old or palace new, 
T'd hold Golconda’s mines less rich than I, 
If { had you. 


Toil and privation, poverty and care, 
Undaunted I'd defy, nor fortune woo, 
Having my wife, no jewels else I'd wear, 

If she were you. 


Little I'd care how lovely she might be. 
How graced with every charm, how fond, how 
true; 
E’en though perfection she’d be naught to me 
Were she not you. 


There is more charm for my true, loving heart 
In everything you think or say or do, 
Than all the joys that heaven could ere impart, 
Because it’s you. 


THE EDELWEISS. 





Far up on sternest Alpine crests, 
Where winds of tempest blow, 
They say that, all unfearing, rests 

A flower upon the snow,— 
A tiny flower, pale and swect, 
That blooms o’er breath ©! ice; 
And giad are they, on any day, 
Who find the Edelweiss. 


Ah) far on heights of sorrows cold. 
Where tears are dropping slow. 

Some hearts have found, and finding, told 
Hew fair a flower may grow. 

With petals pale, but perfume rare, 
It garlands days of ice; 

And blessed are they who, weeping, pray, 
And find Faith’s Edelweiss. 
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SAM MULTIPLE’S SCHEME. 


For a town house the Multiples were 
content with a modest flat in the neigh” 
borhood of Victoria street. Sam had pur- 
chased a fine place in the country, but he 
and his wife liked to come to town occas- 
ionally for a little mild dissipation and re- 
laxation from the restraints of country 
society. Mrs. Multiple had once been a 
well known and popular actress, and Sam 
himself had an undercurrent of Bohemian 
in his nature; so that they were both de- 
lighted to escape periodically from the 
imposing grandeur of their country seat. 
In a suite of six or eight rooms, with half 
that number of servants to wait upon 
them, they were’ able to enjoy to their 
hearts’ content the pleasure and attrac- 
tions of the metropolis, freed from domes- 
tic cares and worries. Mrs. Multiple re- 
visited the scenes of her former triumphs, 
and, so far as her husband permitted, re 
newed acquaintance with old theatrical 
friends, while Sam made mysterious ex- 
eursions into the city, from which he in- 
variably returned looking more radiant 
and prosperous than ever. 

One morning Mrs.. Multiple, who had 
gone out alone to do some shopping be 
fore lunch, came in looking so pale and 
agitated that her husband immediately 
inquired what had happened. 

“I have been followed again by that 
horrible man who had the impudence to 
speak to me yesterday,” she said, with a 
nervous laugh. 

““You don’t say so!” exclaimed Sam, in- 
dignantly, as he started to his feet. 

“‘He followed me all the way down the 
street, almost to the door,” Mrs. Multiple 
said. “Don’t do anything rash, Sam,” she 
cried, as her husband rushed to the 
window. 

‘Is that the man? Look, Loo, quick!” 
exclaimed Sam Multiple, excitedly. 

“‘Yes. There! he saw you, Sam, and is 
jumping into a cab,” said Mrs. Multiple, 
peeping through the lace curtains. 

‘I know him,” growled Sam as he 
‘watched the cab drive off. ‘‘ You are high- 
ly honored, my love. That is the Hon. 
Martin Choke, brother of Lord Jugular, 
and related to half the swells in the peer 

“Then he ought to be all the more 
ashamed of himself,” said Mrs. Multiple, 
untying her bonnet strings with an angry 
jerk. ‘‘I am not a nervous person, but he 
quite frightened me.” 

“‘He is one of those depraved and 

“vicious old men—for he must be getting 
on to sixty, though he is excellently made 
up—who are a disgrace to civilization,” 
said Sam, who was evidently more serious- 
ly annoyed and indignant than he cared to 
confess. ‘He goes about insulting help- 
Jess ladies and girls with his odious at- 
tentions, and renders the streets of Lon- 
don absolutely unsafe in broad day-light.’ 

“Somebody ought really to give him in 
charge,” remarked Mrs. Multiple. ‘‘I felt 
strongly tempted to do so myself.” 

“Why didn’t you?” inquired Sam, put- 
ting up his eye-glass. 


‘Oh, well! I didn’t like to make a fuss, 
and besides, think of the scandal and un- 
pleasantness,” replied Mrs. Multiple. 

‘Yes, [know! The scoundrel guesses 
all that. Besides, no great harm would 
happen to him even if he were charged. 
The influence of his titled friends aad 
relatives would be brought to bear upon 
the magistrate, the proceedings would be 
treated as a joke, a garbled report—if any 
—would appear in the papers, and the only 
person who would suffer would be his un- 
fortunate victim, by having her name 
brought before the public in connection 
with an unpleasant affair. No, it doesn’t 
pay to prosecute in these cases,” added 
Sam, shaking his head. 

“«T wonder he has never been thrashed 
exclaimed little Mrs. Multiple, full of 
virtuous indignation. 

“So he has; but, you see, he is getting 
an old man. A sexagenarian is tolerably 
safe from personal violence,” said Sam, 
moodily. 

“Then it seems he can pursue his dis- 
graceful conduct with impunity,” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Multiple. 

“So he has found, I expect. But this 
time, Loo, I fancy he has caught a Tartar. 
If we don’t contrive to give him a lesson 
between us, I will eat my hat,” said Sam, 
brisking up. 

‘Is it worth while, Sam? I am quite 
capable of taking care of myself,” said 
Mrs. Multiple, suddenly mistrusting her 
husband’s intentions. 

“Yes, it is worth while,” replied Sam, 
looking unusually grave. ‘‘It is a duty 
which every man and woman owes to 
society, or rather to the community, 
to help to scotch and 
these cowardly pests. Now, Loo, 
I’ve an idea, and you mustn’t refuse 
me your assistance. We shall both of us 
have to do alittle bit of acting, but that 
will remind you of old times.” 

Sam Multiple lighted a cigarette and 
proceeded to unfold the plan which he had 
concocted for the Hon. Martin Choke’s 
edification. Mrs. Multiple was startled at 
first, but her husband soon overcame her 
objections, and imbued her with his enter- 
prising spirit. 

The next day Mrs. Multiple repeated her 
shopping expedition, and returned home 
with her elderly admirer in tow. The 
Hon. Martin Choke might well have been 
suspicious of the lady’s sudden gracious- 
ness. Instead of shunnizg him as hereto- 
fore,she had permitted him to speak tc her, 
and had even invited him to lunch in 
her husband’s absence. But when a man 
is strongly convinced of his powers of 
fascinavion he does not easily divine he 
is being trifled with. It did not seem 
to enter Mr. Choke’s head that Mrs. Multi- 
ple was acting a part, and he followed her 
with a smiling, self-satisfied and compla- 
cent mien. 

Mrs. Multiple led the way into the snug 
apartment where she and Sam had con- 
spired together the day before, and invited 
her gallant to be seated. Her manner was 
so perfectly easy and natural that Mr. 
Choke was more than ever impressed with 
the belief he had made a conquest; but, 
almost before he had time to open a con- 
versation, a thundering knock was heard 
at the street door. 

‘“‘My husband!” exclaimed Mrs. Multi- 
ple, with an excellent appearance of horror 
and amazement. 

“‘T thought you said he was out,” said 
Mr. Choke, uneasily. 

‘But he has returned. It is his knock. 
Gracious heavens! what shall I do?” cried 
Mrs. Multiple, rushing frantically to the 
window and wringing her hands. 

“My dear lady, there is no cause for 
alarm,” said Mr. Choke, recovering his 
presence of mind. ‘‘ You have only to in- 
troduce me asa friend whom you knew 
before your marriage.” 

“This is dreadful! Horrible!” cried Mrs. 
Multiple, in a frantic state, too frightened 
apparently, to listen to reason. ‘‘ He will 
not be deceived, and has evidently watch 
ed me. He saw you from the window 
yesterday and told me who you were.” 

‘Pray calm yourself, madam. You will 
betray yourself and me tooif you goonin 
that fashion,” said Mr. Choke, getting 
alarmed at the state of affairs; while the 
sound of the knocker reverberated a 
second time through the house. 

‘‘There! The man is opening the street 
door,” cried Mrs. Multiple, who had work- 
ed herself into perfect frenzy. ‘‘He is 
coming in. Here! You must hide instant- 
ly,” she added, suddenly throwing open 
door of a small boudoir adjoining, as 
though by an after-thought. 

‘‘T assure you, dear madam, there is no 
occasion,” protested Mr. Choke. 

‘‘There is! My—reputation is at stake,” 
cried Mrs. Multiple, vehemently. 


‘‘But the servant who opens the door.” 

‘*He will hold his tongue. If my hus- 
band does not see you his suspicions will 
be allayed,” said Mrs. Multiple. ‘‘I will 
lock you in and give the key to the butler. 
You shall be released as soon as you can 
safely leave.” 

Phere was no time for further parley, 
and Mr. Choke somewhat reluctantly 
yielded to the lady’s urgent entreaties and 
stepped into the boudoir. The door had 
no sooner closed upon him that Sam Mul- 
tiple burst into the room and confronted 
his wife with a terrible aspect. The scene 
that ensued had been carefully rehearsed, 
and was well calculated to deceive the 
anxious listener. Sam vowed and declared 
that he had seen a man enter the house, 
and, in spite of his wife’s eager denial, he 
continued to upbraid her fiercely. His 
rage and jealously were so great that he 
swore he would strangle the intruder; and 
he certainly succeeded in impressing Mr. 
Choke with a wholesome dread of meeting 
him in his present mood. Fortunately, 
Mrs. Multiple’s indignant protestations of 
innocence seem to disarm him, and he 
gradually grew calmer, though it was evi- 
dent that he was still angrily suspicious. 
With considerable ingenuity his wife at 
length prevailed upon him to accompany 
her into an adjoining apartment, and poor 
Mr. Choke felt unspeakably grateful to 
her for providing for his escape. 

‘*Well, Loo, how did I do it?” inquired 
Sam, with a grin, as soon as they were out 
of ear-shot of their prisoner. 

‘« Very well indeed, Sam. I believe you 
would make a good actor, my dear,” said 
his wife, sinking into a chair from sheer, 
exhaustion. 
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“By Jove! Loo. You are first-rate,” said 


stamp out 


‘position. 


Sam admiringly, mopping his forehead. 
“I shouldn’t care, though, to play the 
jealous husband every day in the week. 
It’s infernally fatiguing. Thanks, my 
love. I think I will take a B and 8.” 
“What is to happen next?” inquired 
Mrs. Multiple, as she handed the grateful 
draught to her husband. 

‘“‘I think we can now proceed,” said 
Sam, after imbibing the refreshment he 
needed. ‘Hi! Simmonds!” he roared in a 
voice of thunder, audible all over the 
premises. 

“You will frighten poor Mr. Choke out 
of his wits, Sam,” said Mrs. Multiple put- 
ting her hands to her ears. 

“Serve him right,” said Sam, spitefully. 

“Simmonds! Bring me my revolver!” 
he shouted with increased vigor. 

The butler made his appearance, bearing 
no weapon, but carrying over his arm a 
suit of livery. The twinkle in his eye 
plainly showed that he appreciated the 
serio-comic drama that was being enacted. 

‘‘Now, Simmonds, do you recollect 
what you have to do?” inquired Sam. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the butler, prompt- 
ly; ‘I’m to say that you've locked the 
street door and put the key in your 
pocket.” 

“Exactly. I’m still raging with jealous- 
ly, remember, and wouldn’t hesitate to 
kill any one I found on the premises,” said 
Sam, impressively. ‘‘You must look 
agitated and frightened yourself, you 
know.” 

‘‘Bear in mind, Simmonds, that you are 
risking your place in order to assist him 
to escape,” interposed Mrs. Multiple. 

“Yes, and the only plan you can think 
of is to pass him off for a friend of yours, 
who has stepped in to have achat,” added 
Sam. 

“‘ Don’t overdo the part,” said Mrs. Mul- 
tiple, earnestly. 

“No! and you must be realistic; a £5 
note wouldn’t be too much to ask for the 
service you are rendering him,” said Sam, 
with a wink. 

“Tl make a point of that, sir,” return- 
ed the butler. 

‘“‘He surely won’t consent to disguise 
himself in alivery!” said Mrs. Multiple, in- 
credulously, when the butler had departed 
on his errand. 

‘He will, if Simmonds carries out my 
instructions,” answered Sam, with confi- 
dence. ‘‘It will be explained to him 
that otherwise he will have to remain 
where he is all night, with the risk of 
detection.” 

‘« And you propose to turn him out into 
the street dressed like a lacquey?” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Multiple. 

‘Not only so; but I shall take care that 
his wife sees him,” said Sam, complacent- 
ly. 
‘‘His wife! Is he a married man?” cried 
Mrs. Multiple in amazement. 

“‘Very much so; and from all accounts, 
Mrs. Choke curls his venerable whiskers 
for him,” answered Sam. 

Before Mrs. Multiple had time to ex- 
press her astonishment at this information 
the butler entered the room, crimson with 
suppressed laughter. 

‘‘He’s a putting of ’em on,” he exclaim- 
ed, with a spasmodic burst, which he 
smothered with his hand. 

‘‘Hush! you idiot,” whispered Sam, 
with a furious gesture. ‘‘Have you 
frightened him?” 

‘‘He was trembling like a leaf when I 
went in, said the butler, composiag his 
countenance with difficulty. ‘‘He had 
just heard you call for a revolver. He 
wouldn’t hear of putting on the livery 
coat at first, though he swore he would do 
anything rather than remain in the house. 
I persuaded him by saying I would bring 
his own clothes to himif he would wait at 
the nearest public-house where he could 
change.” 

‘Quite right,” said Sam nodding ap- 
provingly. ‘‘ Now go and hurry him up. 
Don’t give him time for reflection.” 

The butler disappeared again, and Sam 
commenced to arrange his somewhat dis- 
ordered attire preparatory to starting off on 
his expedition. Mr. Choke had evidently 
lost no time in disguising himself, for a 
moment later stealthy footsteps were 
audible in the passage. In an instant Sam 
had bounded out, and came face to face 
with Mr. Choke, who started back as 
though he had been stung. 

‘Hullo! What does this mean? exclaim. 
ed Sam fiercely. 

“‘ Please, sir, it’s a friend of mine,” said 
the butler with promptitude. ‘‘I was just 
agoin’ to ask for the key to let him out.” 

“What do you mean, sir, by having 
friends at this time of day?” cried Sam, as 
though glad of an excuse to vent his ill- 
humor. ‘‘Why, the fellow must have 
been here two hours and more. Where 
does your master live!” he inquired, ad- 
dressing Mr. Choke abruptly. 

The latter was evidently quite unpre 
pared for this question, but Sam’s manner 
was so peremptory that he had no oppor- 
tunity of considering his reply. He men- 
tioned the name of astreet in dangerous 
proximity to the one in which he resided, 
apparently because it came first to his 
mind. 

“I will speak to you afterwards, Sim- 
monds,” said Sam, taking his hat from the 
stand with an impulsive movement, ‘‘and 
as for you, sir, I shall accompany you 
home and complain to your master. I 
don’t choose to have other people’s 
servants lurking fer hours about my 
house, and I’ve no dit your master will 
be gratified to hear huw you waste your 
time.” 

Sam did not wait to observe the effect 
upon Mr. Choke of this starling announce- 
ment. The fact was he hardly dared trust 
himself to look at him, for after a single 
glance at her unfortunate admirer, Mrs. 
Multiple had retired with precipitation in- 
¢0 the back ground, and Sam feared every 
moment that her mirth would prove in- 
fectious. He therefore hastened to unlock 
the door, and Mr. Choke followed him in- 
to the street, apparently in a hopelessly 
dazed frame of mind. But all of a sudden 
this unfortunate man seemed to realize his 
He started, glanced nervously 
around him, and then put up his hand to 
hail a cab. . 

‘‘ Hil What are you about?” cried Sam. 
“IT don’t want acab. It is a short dis- 
tance, and I prefer to walk. You lead the 
way and I will follow.” 





Mr. Choke looked painfully undecided 


for a moment, and glanced at Sam as 
though he meditated making an appeal to 


him. He checked himself, however, and 
started off with an air of desperation down 
the street at arapid pace. Sam followed 
more leisurely at a little distance, keeping 
him well in sight, and evidently keenly 
enjoying the episode. 

What Mr. Choke’s feelings were it was 
not difficult to conjecture. He shambled 
along, with his eyes upon the pavement, 
overwhelmed with confusion, and keenly 
conscious of his ridiculous appearance. 
The clothes he wore were many sizes too 
small for him, and though the livery was 
of the quietest description, the brass 
buttons and the striped waistcoat were un- 
pleasantly conspicuous. Possibly he may 
have consoled himself with the reflection 
that he was not likely to be recognized in 
such a garb, but if so he was cruelly mis- 
taken. Sam had arranged that half a 
dozen irreverent young members of the 
club to which Mr. Choke belonged should 
be on the alert, and the consequence was 
that the poor wretch met more of his ac- 
quaintances in a short distance than he 
had ever done before in his life. But at 
Sam’s particular request none of them 
gave any outward sign of recognition, so 
that the victim was spared the anticipation 
of. the endless chaff and ridicule which 
awaited him. 

Sam had guessed, from the resolute 
manner in which Mr. Choke hurried 
along, that he had resolved to adopt the 
wisest course under the circumstances, 
and make the best of his way heme with- 
out wasting time in futile attempts to 
elude or shake off his persecutor. He was 
therefore, not surprised when Mr. Choke 
passed without stopping along the street 
which he had given as his address, and 
turned his steps desperately towards his 
own residence. On reaching his destina- 
tion he paused on the door step, and turn- 
ed round to Sam. 

“This is the house,” he murmured, as 
the latter came up. 

For a single moment Sam felt soft 
hearted and inclined to be merciful. Mr. 
Choke’s piteous expression was more 
touching than the most eloquent appeal, 
But the recollection of the man’s gratui- 
tously insulting conduct to his wife de- 
cided him not to falter in his purpose. 
He therefore said quietly: 

“Very well. I will speak to your 
master.” 

Mr. Choke gave a kind of gasp and 
proceeded to unlock the door with a latch. 
key. He probably intended, in the compar- 
ative security of his own house, to reveal 
his identity and to get rid of Sam before 
Mrs. Choke came down. But, unluckily, 
they had no sooner entered the hall thana 
severe looking elderly lady appeared at 
the staircase. The instant she perceived 
Mr. Choke she threw up her hands and 
exclaimed. 

“Good heavens, Martin! 
meaning of this?” 

‘Pardon me for intruding, madam,’ 
said Sam, advancing politely, ‘‘but Ihave 
a complaint to make against your man. 
He has been hiding in my house for the 
last two hours, and I am sure you will 
consider his conduct no less reprehensible 
thanI do. Idon’t wish to insinnate that 
he had any felonious intentions, but I fear 
he came after my maid-servant, and I par- 
ticularly object to love-making on my 
premises.” 

As Mrs. Choke seemed transfixed with 
horror and indignation at her husband’s 
misconduct, Sam took the opportunity to 
retire, deeming that he had said enough to 
leave the Hon. Martin in a considerable 
fix. He therefore placed his card on the 
hall table and disappeared, perfectly satis- 
fied with the issue of his scheme.— London 

Truth. cme 


Eccentric-Looking Animals. 


A writer in a London trade paper says: 
‘‘In ‘Sartor Resartus’ there is mention 
of Dutch cows, which, during the wet 
season, may be seen grazing in jackets 
and petticoats of striped sacking in the 
meadows of Gouda, and one feels on read- 
ing it as if the assertion is incredible; yet 
in Sussex to-day cows are carefully 
groomed and combed and their feet shod 
with double shoes. It is a fact, of which 
plentiful proof could be given, that such 
care and consideration was often bestowed 
upon sheep in former times to make the 
wool grow finer and keep it from impuri- 
ties. The Roman writers make particu- 
lar mention of the ‘soft’ or ‘ covered’ 
sheep of Greece and Asia, as being quite 
distinct from the genus hirsutum or hirtum 
—the coarse kind. The practice is said 
to have been very general among ancient 
sheep-shearing nations, and, according to 
Rochart, the Talmud and another rabbin- 
ical book refer to the custom, saying that 
lambs soon after their birth were thus in 
vested with garments fastened upon them 
with thongs and buckles. We have often 
considered that much of the disease among 
sheep arose from preventable causes, and 
that they were generally treated with too 
little care, although we should be far 
from advocating the use of sheep clothing 
after this manner.” 


What is the 








Indian Washerwoman in Mexico. 


The modern servant girl of American 
civilization may not be all that could be 
desired, but there ought to be comfort in 
the thought that the Indian domestie 
down in Mexico is very successful in 
making life a burden to those who em- 
ploy help there. An Indian washerwo- 
man agrees originally to do a washing for 
a, moderate sum, generally half a dollar, 
but she wants her breakfast before she 
begins. When work has proevressed until 
the clothes are all wet, she strikes and re- 
fuses to finish unless she is given a dress. 
Then she resumes for an hour or so, when 
she declares she is hungry again. Being 
fed she worries along till dinner time, but 
in the meantime she has filled all her 
pockets with apples or potatoes, or what- 
ever seems plentiful in the edible line. 
Along about 4 0’clock she gets through her 
job. Then she asks for another lunch 


and some flour to take home with her. 
As she is leaving, her last remark is: 
“Mica wake muck-amuch” (I haven’t 
anything to eat). Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that wash day 
is Fes off as long as possible in Mexico, 
and the rarity of clean linen is in 2 meas- 
ure excusable. 








Epilepsy Entirely Cured. 
Prof. Irving B. Smith, of Pike, N. Y., makes 





the following statement: ‘Samaritan Ner- 
vine cured me of epileptic fits.’ 


A STRANGE WOOING. 


The weather had been very cold, even 
for January. For days nobody had stirred 
out, unless compelled by necessity, and 
I’ve no doubt our dear mother had longed 
many times for a change which would al 
low her noisy children to exercise their 
lungs and muscles out of doors. 

At last the change came. During the 
forenoon the thermometer indicated a ris- 
ing temperature, and about mid-day ‘‘the 
old woman up in the sky began emptying 
her feather beds.” 

Thick and fast the downy snow-flakes 
fell, wrapping every tree and shrub in a 
garment of pure white, and making even 
the ‘‘stake and rider’ fences, the log 
barns and corn cribs, things of beauty 
which were too truly ‘joys not to last 
forever.” 

Hastily we children were clad in coats, 
cloaks, scarfs, mittens and all the para- 
phernalia of outer garments which loving 
mothers provide and insist on being worn, 
despite the protests of the wearers. 

At last we were free, and out upon the 
hill near by, where there was grand sport, 
sliding, snowballing and making snow 
men. 

The afternoon slipped quickly by, the 
snow ceased falling, and the evening was 
settling down clear and cold, when upon 
the opposite hilltop there came in sight a 
farmer’s box-sleigh, drawn by a span of 
bay horses. Very hastily we drove our 
sleds to the foot of our hill, and we 
reached it just in time for a hitch. 

The driver of this establishment was 
not visible. 

The hand which guided the team seemed 
not a hand, but a huge wad of buckskin 
and yarn, and it proceeded from a sort of 
tower of bed quilts, blankets, buffalo 
robes, comforters, surmounted by a head- 
piece enveloped in a green and red ‘‘Bay 
State” shawl. There was a little crack 
that was undoubtedly left for the eyes, 
but no eyes could be seen by us. 

Edging around a very little, but proba- 
bly as much as circumstances would al- 
low, the roll of dry goods and furs in- 
quired if ‘‘Yon house was ‘Squire 
Black’s?” 

We replied affirmatively, and settled 
down to the enjoyment of a ride to our 
own door, during which we exchanged 
many whispered speculations as to who 
the stranger might be. 

When the sleigh stopped, a committee of 
us reported the arrival at the house, while 
the remainder watched the tying and 
blanketing of the horses, and then formed 
a voluntary escort. 

In answer to a muffled rap, father 
opened the door’ 

“Squire Black, I suppose?” 

‘Yes, sir; come in. Getting quite cold 
outside,” said my father, eyeing his guest 


,| curiously. 


‘* Well, yes, we’ve had a fearful spell o’ 
weather, and I’ve been on the road for 
the last two days of it. I see you don’t 
know me, Squire, andI swan, my eyes 
were so full o’ frost that I hardly knew 
you; but I reckon you'll see whol am 
when I get this toggery off.” 

From the moment our visitor had 
stepped inside, he had been engaged in 
unwrapping one garment after another, a 
process torall the world like peeling an 
onion. 

At last there stood a young man of 
four-and-twenty years, a six-footer, with 
broad shoulders, face bronzed by exposure 
to the weather, but a goodly face to look 
upon, with its rather square jaw, ruddy 
cheeks, full, smiling lips, brown hair curl- 
ing over a broad forehead, and blue eyes, 
which answered my father’s questioning 
look by a very merry twinkle. 

Ina moment father extended both of 
his hands, and grasped the stranger’s 
most cordially. 

“‘ You are one of Aunt Anna’s boys.” 

A hearty laugh preceded the reply. 

‘«T wasn’t afeerd but you'd git it right, 
’Squire, if I giveyoutime enough. I’m 
the same little Joe Tolon you taught long- 
division to.” 

We knew Aunt Anna was a former 
landlady of father’s when he was a peda- 
gogue; that she lived forty or fifty miles 
from us—a great distance in those days— 
and our interest began to flag after moth- 
er came in from the kitchen, and the con- 
versation was continued about old neigh- 
bors, of whose existence we had been 
ignorant. We betook ourselves to the 
kitchen, where mother soon followed. 


Presently, while Joe was caring for his 
team, father came in, and, all unmindful 
of the old adage about “little pitchers,” 
said, with an air of one who must be very 
circumspect lest his risibilities would be- 
tray him: 

‘‘Ma, what do you suppose Joe has 
come for?” 

‘‘ I’m sure I don’t know,” replied moth- 
er, composedly stirring another handful 
of meal into the boiling mush which was 
to be the piece de resistance of our even- 
ing meal. 

‘He has come fora wife.” 

‘““A wife? I didn’t know he was ac- 
quainted around here.” 

“ Heisn’t. He wants meto recommend 
him to some girl who is strong, able and 
willing to work, knows how to run a 
house, and”—(hesitating a little ashe saw 
the very contemptuous curve of my moth- 
er’s nose and mouth, )—‘‘and—I’ve—spok- 
en—about—Jane.” 

“Squire Black!” exclaimed mother, 
emphasizing her words still further by a 
dash of thé pudding-stick which sent the 
mush flying over the stove. 

Jane was a farmer’s daughter, who 
worked for us summers, and went home 
winters to help do up the spinning, weay- 
ing, and the like. 

A mutually satisfactory arrangment, as 
Jane’s services were needed more at home 
in the winter than in summer, and mother 
thereby saved the board and wages of a 
girl during the winter, when the work 
was not so heavy. Moreover, mother of- 
ten said that Jane put the work ahead so 
when she was there, that she could not 
keep her busy the year round. 

Ab, help was help in those days! But 
to return to the kitchen. Father had 
changed his position, getting a little out 
of the way of another charge from the 
mush pot, where the beating was going 
on vigorously. 

After a pause, he began again: 





‘* Well, ma, Jane is not bound to mar 


ry Joe unless she wants to. But perhaps 
she'll never get another chance as good. 
You know yourself that any one of Aunt 
Anna’s boys is bound to make a goodman 
and a smart one.” 

‘None too smartif he thinks to get a 
wife this way,” snapped out mother. 
“Let him try, ma, if he wants to; let 
himtry. It won't hurt him to have the 
conceit taken out of him.” 

No reply, but the mush was stirred as 
never mush was before. 

‘* You know, ma, Jane has been keeping 
company with that trifling Dan Marcy.” 
‘Why doesn’t he marry a girl who 
knows him, if he wants to get married,” 
inquired my mother; but the pudding- 
stick relaxed its vigor, somewhat, and 
father ventured a little nearer the speak- 
er. 

‘He says the girls: up there are all 
squaws, aud down by his mother’s they 
have too high notions,” 

“‘ Well, it’s a heathenish, Frenchified 
way of courting a wife,” replied mother, 
“and if he were to come about me that 
way, if Iwere Jane, I'd empty a bucket 
of water on him.” 

‘‘Maybe she will, maybe she will,” 
chuckled my father, who probably would 
have enjoyed that'termination of the affair 
as well as any one. 

“But, ma, you know Jane is terribly 
homely, and——” 

What further he would have said, was 
cut short by the entrance of Joe, bearing 
a jar and package. 

“‘ Mother sends these to you with her 
compliments, Mrs. Black.” 

Mother, who knew the flavor of Aunt 
Anna’s cheese and honey of old, was 
somewhat mollified by these presents, but 
she remained rather sulky all the evening; 
even when Joe filled her wood-box, piling 
her sticks as evenly as laths in a bundle, 
filled the water pails, cut the kindling, 
and did the milking, bringing the pail in 
as Clean, she condescended to tell him, as 
she would herself, or—but did not say— 
‘* or Jane.” 

She would be no party to that iniquity. 

*He nearly won her, when he repeated 
his text promptly and correctly, and knelt 
reverently at prayers, and she told father 
“he was a likely young man, but”—her 
lips shut close, and she shook her head 
when she thought of his mission. 


But before morning the sky cleared, 
and things were hurried around for an 
early start to Jane’s. 


During the ride it was arranged that 
father was to introduce Joe’s errand to 
the elders, and if they were willing, Joe 
might thereafter proceed as he liked. 

So, upon reaching the farm, father and 
Mr. Holton left Joe and the boys to put 
up the team, and they came up to the 
house and held aconference with Mrs. 
Holton, while Jane was building a fire in 
the best room. 


The ‘‘ best room” of an old-fashioned 
farm house was dreary enough. This one 
had a bright yarn carpet, several splint- 
bottomed and wooden chairs with patch- 
work cushions, a low back rocking chair, 
a wooden “settee”, a table with the Bible, 
Baxter's ‘Call to the Uuconverted,” an 
almanac and a file of the Christian Era. 
A few silhouettes and prints from maga- 
zines were on the walls; but, after all, its 
only ornaments were the scrupulous 
cleanliness and its big fire-place. 


Jane bustled in and out, on household 
and hospitable cares intent, being given 
by general consent some opportunity for 
an acquaintance and a chance to see and 
be seen before being told our errand. 


You know already what she saw. What 
did Joe see? 

Jane was, as father said, undeniably 
homely. 

She was tall and angular. Her feet and 
hands were large. Her hair was a trifle 
too red for auburn and not yellow enough 
for gold. ‘‘Carroty” isthe proper de. 
scription. Her light complexion was 
freckled, but her cheeks would have 
shamed the roses. Her eyes were gray; 
her nose had grown very long, and. then, 
asif wishing to make amends for that 
mishap, had shaped itself into a decided 
pug. Her mouth was large and always 
smiling, and smiling showed what was 
Jane’s only beauty—a set of as regular 
and white teeth as ever came from a 
dentist’s hands. 

Her dress was of blue flannel, every 
thread spun and woven by herself. 


The hour or two until dinner was spent 
in viewing and discussing the stock, in 
telling the scanty news, and in talking 
over ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which was 
then appearing asa serial, in all of which 
Joe took his part sensibly and modestly. 


At noon we were summoned to an ex 
cellent and bountiful farm-dinner. It was 
quite evident that by this time Jane had 
been informed of our errand, for from 
perfect unconsciousness she became sud- 
denly preoccupied, nervous and blushing. 
Joe enjoyed his dinner, and did ample 
justice to it. 

After we were all done, suddenly there 
came a break and an awkward pause in 
the conversation. Joe cleared his throat, 
but without other sign of embarrassment 
began: 

‘‘Miss Holton, Isee somebody has al- 
ready told you what I’ve come for, and 
it’s right that I should tell you something 
about myself. The squire here will tell 
you about my folks. 

‘**T am twenty-five years old, and have 
never been sick in my life; I don’t drink 
whiskey, or-chew tobacco. I ama mem- 
ber of the Baptist church when I am 
where there is one. 

‘* T’ve been raised to work and can hold 
up my end with any man. I havea hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land about half 
cleared, there’s the papers to show for it, 
and Squire Black will tell you they’re all 
right. 

“‘T’ve a good log-house, log-stable, and 
soon. I own the horses I drove down 
here and a yoke of oxen besides. I don’t 
owe any manacent. I shall have cows 
and chickens when I’ve a wife to take care 
of ’em. Nowif youthink you can make 

up your mind to marry me, I'd like to ask 
you a few questions.” 

Jane said nothing, and Joe, evidently 

taking silence for consent, proceeded: 

‘* Did you cook this dinner?” 

Still Jane was silent, but her mother 

answered ‘‘Yes” for her. 

Joe smiled. ‘‘ Well, the squire told me 








you were a d cook 
good cook, or I ? 
come out here. — han 
“Can you make good bread a 
A faint but rather indignant « 
was heard from Jane, as if he had 
if she could wash her face or co 
hair.’ 
“Can you milk and tend to mi 
ter and .cheese?” 
‘* Yes,” a little louder. 
“Can you run a house and 
of housework?” 
The cat seemed to have Zotten Jane, 
tongue again, and my mother, pityinghe 
embarrassment, replied with an exhaust; : 
catalogue of Janes virtues as shone 
Then, suddenly checking herself seen 
who had said too much or said it in 
wrong cause, she became Silent, but the 
questioning went on. : 
“Can you sew, knit, spin, weave, and 
are you strong and healthy?” 
‘* Year 
“« As you've got to sayin g ‘Yes,’ I'd like 
to go right on and ask you to have me: 
but Ill go out and feed my horses and 
you can talk with your folks and the 
squire and his wife, and give me the ap. 
swer to the question when Icome jp. 
“T want to say first that if You agree 
to marry me I'll try and do the fair thing 


Yes” 
asked 
mb her 


Ik, but. 


do all king; 


4 by you and expect you to do the same by 


me. 

“You can always have what you can 
make from the butter and eggs and halt 
the wool for your own spending. It yj) 
be very lonesome, for there won't be 
another white woman nearer than five 
miles for a while yet, and the work wil} 
be hard, but may be noharder than you're 
used to. If you go we'll have to start 
day after to-morrow. The roads are very 
rough, and it will take two—may be three 
—days to travel the sixty-odd miles,” 

It took Joe a long time to feed his 
team, and during his absence a good dei 
of talking was done. When he returned 
Mr. Holton stood by the table, looking 
very sober, and there were tears in the 
eyes of all the women when he said: 

““ Joe, Jane has concluded she'll chance 
it with you. She’s been a good girl gl. 
ways, and we hope you'll use her well.” 

“I will, Mr. Hoiton, so help me God,” 
solemnly answered Joe, and he walked 
over to where Jane stood and put his 
arms around her and kissed her. 

Then there was a general handshaking, 
and arrangements were made for the 
wedding next afternoon, after which Joe 
and his wife were to come 2s far as our 
house, and the following morning start 
for home. 

The wedding was an old fashioned 
country one, and not long after the cere- 
mony, Joe’s sleigh was packed with a 
cargo of feather-beds, quilts, blankets 
and housekeeping goods of various kinds, 
and a nice cow (the pick of the herd) tied 
behind, for Mr. Holton would not let his 
daughter go empty-handed. 

Every second year after that for many 
years Jane came home for a visit. The 
intervening years she could not come be- 
cause ‘‘ the baby was too little to bring,” 
and the numerous little Tolons grew w 
in a regular succession, their heads 
mounting one above another like the 
rounds of a lader. 

Father regularly asked Jane, when she 
made these visits, if she had come for het 
divorce. 

Jane always replied: ‘‘ Not this time. 
I don’t see but what Joe andI get along 
as well as those who take more time for 
their courting.” 

And Joe, who was always holding the 
baby while Jane “undid” the bigger ones, 
at the time this question was asked, would 
say approvingly: ‘‘ That’s so, Jane.” 

* * * * * * * 

“‘ Dear me,” said Jane, as, leaning on 
Dr. Joe Tolon’s arm, she threw back her 
widow's veil (she had worn that nearly 
ten years now) and wiped her glasses be 
fore ‘‘The Heart of the Wilderness” in 
the art-gallery last fall—‘‘ Dear me, Joe, 
that looks just like the piece of woods 
opposite the door of the old house, when 
your father brought me home. I've seen 
the deer browsing there many atime. | 
didn’t think that it would ever be a city, 
but your father said it would, and now 
the cars run over that very spot. It hai 
been a long, long time, Joe, but the last 
ten years have been longer than all the 
rest.” 








Persistence of the Beaver. 

The quickness with which a colony dis: 
covers a wholesale attempt against their 
peace is astonishing; yet if their numbers 
are undisturbed, or diminished but grad: 
ually, even the presence of civilization 
will not drive them from their haunts. 
To-day beavers are returning to streams 
in Michigan, long ago abandoned by their 
race, simply because they find themselves 
unmolested, the demand for beaver-pelt!y 
being slight, and the prices paid out of 
all proportion to the labor entailed i0 
trapping. It has been said that, if a dam 
or house be once injured by the hand of 
man, the colony at once disappears. Bu! 
that this is fallacious is proved by the fol 
lowing: Twenty-two miles from Mar 
quette, Michigan, on the Carp river, 4 
beaver colony began the erection of # 
new dam. Though the embankment o 
a railway ran nearly parallel with the 
stream, and trains passed backward and 
forward daily, they seemed in no way dis: 
turbed, and worked steadily on until the 
water had risen a foot or more. Thé 
track-master, observing that this endat 
gered the line—for the embankment had 
been utilized asa wing of the dam—0or 
dered the water drawn off. But the fol 
lowing day the beavers had repaired 
the damage done them, and the 
water was atthe former height. Aga? 
and again and again was the dam cut 
through, and as often would it be repair 


ed. All in all, it was cut and repaire 
some fifteen or twenty times ere the beav 
ers were sufficiently discouraged to abat: 
don their attempts.—Pepwar Scien 
Monthly. 








A Long Snooze. 

Rip Van Winkle slept a good while, yet bad 
his sleep oceurred about 50 years ago, whe? 
Downs’ Elixir first attained its reputation, 
awaking he would have been able to recogni? 
this friend of the afflicted, and might hav’ 
taken another twenty-years nap, and waked 4? 
to find Downs’ Elixir at the end of half a ce™ 
tury the most popular and the best Cough Re 
edy known. Also Baxter’s Bitters for Biliou* 
diseases, not so old, but good. 








